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Meteorological obfervations made in Philadelphia, April 1790. 
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30-3 

Thermometer. Wea- 
ther. 
Rainy 


and 


wind 


- J 7th greatelt deg. of cold 33. 
4th greateit deg. of heat 78. 


u 1 18th leait elevation, 29. 5 
Variation, © - + 46§.] Variation, - - - 1 NW 
Mean degree, - - 29.10.4 


c.ear. 


50. §. | Mean clevation, 


The inftruments, by which the above table was made, are placed in 
about thirty feet above the ground. 
> 


the fhad 
It exhibits two obfervations, made when 
the greateft degree of cold and heat prevails, viz. before funrife, and betwee: 
and three, P. M. 


1two 
The barometer from which the accounts hitherto publithed in 
this werk, were taken, 1s divided into inches and tenths: the one ia pretent 
is divided into inches, the inch into twelve lines, and the lines into fixtcc 
‘The thermometer is made upon Parenheit’s fcale 
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Objervations on ihe weather and dijeafes ¥.. 1 davs, ! 
Jer April, 1790. 


HE weathaur, during this month, 
was in general clear, cool, and 


picalant. After the middle, and towards 


feveral parts of Virginia and Marya: 
deltructive cffedis were produced by it 
the plantations. In this city, 1 

much more moJerate. Acc 7 
Elifabeth town, Poughkeeptie, Hortte 
and Danbury, mention that on the 124 


confiderable damage was received 


umMis f 
the latter ersl, it became more variable 
and rainy: on the 6h and 17th, there 
were fevere ftorims of rain and a high N. 
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thofe places, by a hurricane. The wea- 
ther here, however, was clear and cool. 
A letter from Northumberland informs 
us, that the fnow was two feet deep there 
enthe 18th. 

In the latter end of the month catarrhs 
became extremely frequent; and ina 
number of inftances weve fo violent, as to 
threaten confumpiions, efpecially where 
they had for fome time been neglected. 
So very common were they, that whole 
fainiljes were afflifted with them ‘at the 
fame time; and this fo apparently from 
contagion, that it was by many believed 
that the influenza with which we had 
been fo lately vifited, had appeared a fe- 
cond time. 

This month was remarkable for the 
death of feveral very old people, among 
whom was the vencrable patriot and phi- 
lofopher dr. Franklin, who expired on 
the 17th, in confequence of the exceffive 
difcharge from an abfcefs in his lungs, 
which fucceeded a pleurify. 

Many hundred children were inocu- 
lated for the firall pox, all of whom, as 
far as my cbfervations extended, had 
the difeafe very favourably : the cool 
regimen fer the moft part was ftriatly 
obterved : the patients were ordered to 
be in the open air, and had cold water 
tor their drink. This treatment, how- 
ever, was not indifcriminately ufed : on 
the contrary, a moderaie heat, diet ra- 
ther nourifhing than otherwaie, and a- 
voiding the cold, were enjoined to ma- 
ny, and with confiderable cdvantage. 
It was only in thofe cafes where the 
patients were difpofed to the {henic or 
inflammatory diathefis, th:t the debili- 

ating plan was purfued: for in fome, 
though few, the difvafe aflumed a con- 
trary appearance ; about the time of the 
eruptive fever, the patients complaining 
of chillinefs, expreffing adcfire to be 
kept warm, having a weak pulfe, anda ce- 
lirium occurring ; in which cafes the dit- 
eafe would, in probability, have degene- 
sated into the confluent kind, had the 
ufual cool regimen, &c. been purfued. 

Having mentioned the article con- 
funption, it may not be improper here 
to emark, 2s a hint tothofe whofe office 
ki is to meke out the annual bills cf 
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mortality, that people are very often faid 
to die of confumptions, when in fact 
they have lingered for a conjfiderable 
time under fome other complaint, which, 
in as much as it may have been a genc- 
ral wafting of the body, might, with 
the greateft propriety, be termed a con- 
fumption, although very different trom 
the true pthifis pulmonalis, by which 
name only is underitood among phyti- 
cians the difeafe called in Englith con- 
fumption, The name, therefore, of the 
original difeafe, which caufed the con- 
fumption, ought to be mentioned, and 
by no means the caufe be attributed to 
the effect. The miftake, with refpect 
to this matter, arifes in this manner: 
the nurfes or attendants, from whom the 
name of the difeafe, with which the per- 
fon died, is ufually obtained, obierve 
the emaciated ftate of the deceafed, and 
knowing this circumftance univerlally 
accompanies the true coniumption, fup- 
pofe it to be the fame dileale. Several 
inftances have occurred within the wri- 
ter’s notice, wherenot only the diforder 
in queftion, but various others have 
been miftaken ; and of courie falfe re- 
ports handed to the enquirer. The pro- 
per perfon to receive informaticn of, is 
the attending phyfician, from whom :- 
lone the true name of the difcafe can be 
obtained ; and to whom recourfe fhould 
always, if poffible, be had, as it is net 
attended with any additional trouble ; and 
efpecially when it is confidered that the 
utility of bills of mortality muft depend 
folely on their accuracy, which it is im- 
pofiible to attain to, if this rule be not 
obterved. 

Philadelphia, April 30, 1790. 

O-PS ES ++ 

Letter from dr. Franklin to Michad Hi- 

legas, fq. refpeZing covering biujes 

with copper. 

Dear fir, London, March 17, 1770. 

RECEIVED your favour of No- 

iT vember 25, and have made enqui- 
rics, as you defired, concerning the cops 
per covering of houfes. It lias been uicd 
here in atew inftances only: and the 
practice does notfeem to gain ground. 
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The copper is about the thickne:s of a 
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common playing card: and though a 
dearer metal than lead, I am told that as 
lefs weight ferves, on account of its be- 
ing fo much thinner—and as flighter 
wood-work in the roof is fufficient to 
fupport it, the roof is not dearer on the 
whole than one covered with lead. Itis 
faid, that hail and rain make a difagree- 
able drumming noife on copper : but 
this, I {uppofe, is rather fancy : for the 
plates being faftened to the rafters, mutt 
in a great meafure deaden fuch found. 
The firft coft, whatever it is, will be all ; 
as a copper covering mutt laft for ages : 
and when the houfe decays, the plates 
will ftill have intrinfie worth. In Ruf- 
fia, I am informed, rnany houtfes are co- 
vered with plates of iron tinned, fuch 
as our tin pots and other wares are 
made of, laid on over the edges of one 
another, like tiles; and which, it is faid, 
laft very long; the tin preferving the 
iron from much decay by rutting. In 
France and the Low Countries, I have 
feen many {pouts or pipes for conveying 
the water down from the roofs of houles, 
made of the fame kind of tin plates fol- 
dered together : and they feem to fland 
very well. 
With fincere regard, I am, 
your's, &c. 
B. FRANKLIN. 
0- SS D-0~ 
Letter from: the fame to Samuel Ricads, 
e/q. on the jame jubjeA. 
London, June 26, 1770. 
DEAR FRIEND, 
T is along time fince I had the plea- 
fure of hearing fiom you directly. 
Mis. Franklin has indeed now and 
then acquainted me of your welfare, 
which I am always glad to hear cf, It 
is, I fear, partly, if not clvogether, my 
fault, that our corre!pondence | 
been regularly continued. One thing I 
am fure of, that it has been trom no 


v 


+ 


want of regard on either fide, but rather 
from too much buiinefsS and avocations 
ef various kinds, and my having liitle 
of importance to communicate. 

One of our gvod citizens, mr. Hille- 
gas, anxious for the future fafety of our 


town, wrere to me tumeuime inice, Uc- 
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firing, I would enquire concerning the 
covering of houles here wih copper, I 
fent him the beft information I ceuld 
then obtaif ; but have fince received the 
enclos’d from an ingenious friend, mr. 
Wooler, who is what they call here a 
civil engineer. I fhouid be glad you 
would perufe it, think of the matter a 
little, and give me your fentiments of 
it. When you have done with the paper, 
pleafe to give it to mr. Hillegas. 1 am 
told by lord Defpencer, who has cover- 
ed along piazza or gallery with copper, 
that the expenfe is charg’d in this ac- 
count too high ; for his coft but one 
ihiiling and ten-pence per foot, all char- 
ges included. I fuppofe his copper mutt 
have been thinner. And indeed it is fo 
ftrong a metal, that I think it may weil 
be uted very thin. 

It appears to me of great importance 
to build our dwelling houtes, if we can, 
ina manner more fecure trom danger 
by fire. We fcarcely ever hear of fire 
in Paris. When I was there, 1 took par- 
ticular notice of the confruGion of their 
houfes: and I did not fee how one of 
them could well be burnt. The roofs 
are flate or tile : the walls are ftone ; 
the rooms generally lin’d with ftucco or 
platter, initead of waintcot 3 the floors 
of ftuccoor of fix-fquare tiles painted 
brown ; or of flag ftone, or of marble : 
if any floors were of wood, it was oak 
vood, which is not fo inflaminable as 


pne. Carpets prevent the coldnefs of 


ttone or brick floors offending the {. 

in winter : and the neife of treading on 
fuch floors overhead, 1s leis inconveni- 
ent than thaton boards. The fairs 


tov 
g LUV, 


at Paris, are either ftone, or brick, with 
only a wooden edge or corner for the 
ffep: fo that, on the whole, though the 
Pa ifians commonly burn weod in t) ei 
chimneys, amore dangerous kind of tus 
el than that ufed here, yet their hovt 
efcape extremely well ; 2s there as litde in 
aroom:that can be confumed by fi + 
except the furniture. Whereas in L 
don, perhaps icarcely a year paiics, in 
which haifa million of property, 
many lives are not loft by this deitry 

tl ve clement. Oj late, indeed, they begin 
here to leave cf wainfCotiing theis 
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rooms ; and inftead of it, cover the 
walls with ftucco, often form'd into 
pannels like wain{cet, which, being 
painted, is very ftrong and warm. Stone 
ftaircafes too, with iron rails, grow more 
and more into fafhion here. But ftone 
fteps cannot in fome circumftanees be 
fixed : and there, methinks, oak is fafer 
than pine; and Laffure you that in ma- 
ny genteel houfes here, both old and 
new, the ftairs and floors are oak, and 
look extremely well. Perhaps folid oak 
for the fteps would be {till fafer than 
boards : and two fteps might be cut di- 
agonally out of one piece.. Excufe my 
talking to you ona fubjeét with which 
you mutt be fo much better acquainted 
than Lam. It is partly to make out 
a letter, for renewing our correipon- 
dence ; and partly in hope that by turn- 
ing your atteniion to the point, fome 
methods of greater fecurity in our fu- 
ture building may be thought of, and 
promoted by you, whofe judgment I 
know has defervedly great weight with 
wor fellow citizens. For though our 
town has not hitherto fuffered very great- 
ly by fire; yet Lam appreheniive, that 
fome time or other, by a concurrence of 
unlucky cwcumfiances, fuch as dry 
weather, hard fro, and high winds, a 
fire then happening may fuddenly fpread 
fur and wide over ovr cedar roofs 5 and 
aous numenfe mifchief. Iam, 
You: t, &e, 


B. FRANKLIN. 


Of covering roofs with copper. 


HE carpentry of the root being 
formed wath its proper defcents, 
isin the hilt pince fheeted or covered 


with deals, nou'’d hortzontally upon the 


raiiers, alter the Jame manner as when 


7 led to be ered with lead, The 
inectsol the copper fer this covering 
2 cet by 4 5 and for covering the 
{ soit root, are caft fo thin, as 
, 
tow h 8 « 9 pounas, id f Cv' 
I ¥ , 10 Orig ~ nes 
, 1 ’ 
( ‘ i] or 33.9. to th 
ts 
. } ieee ! _ 
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the copper covering, as the work pro- 
ceeds from eaves to ridge. It prevents 
the gingling found of hail or rain fal- 
ling upon the roof, and an{wers another 
purpofe to be mentioned by and by. 

In order to thew the regular procefs 
of laying down the roof, we mutt begin 
with faftening two theets together length- 
wife. The edges of two theets are laid 
down fo as to lap or cover each other 
an inch: and a flip ot the fame cop- 
per, about three and an half inches 
broad, called the reeve, is introduced 
between them. Four oblong holes or 
flits are then cut or punched through 
ibe whole ; and they are fattened or ri- 
veted together by copper nails, with 
{mall round thanks and flat heads. In- 
dents are then cut 13 inch deep upon 
the feam at top and bottom. The right 
hand fheet and the reeve are then folded 
back to the left. The reeve is then told- 
ed to the right: and the fheets being 
laid on the roof in their place, it is nail- 
ed down to the theeting w:th flat headed 
fhort copper nails. The right hand theet 
is then folded over the reeve to the right, 
and the whole beat down flat upon the car - 
tridge paper covering the fheeting, and 
thus they are faftened and laid in thew pl.- 
ces, by nailing down the reeve oniy ; and, 
by reaion of the oblong holes through 
them and the receve, have a little liberty 
to expand or contraét, with the heat 
and cold, without raifing themfelves up 
from the fheeting, or tearing themilves 
or the fattening to pieces. Two other 
fheets are then fixed together, accor 
to the firtt and fecond operations above ; 
and their feam, with the reeve, introdu- 
ced under the upper ends of the 


of the former, fo as to cover down 


bout two inches upon the upper 
the former fheets , and fo far the car- 
tridge paper is ailowed to cover the te 
firft theets. This edge ot the pape 
’ 


Gipt in o lori turpentine io far, t 
fore its apphicauion ; and thes a body be- 
tween the fheets is formed umpenctranie 
to wet ; and the ve ixionging to tne 
two liit fheets, 1s nailed down to the 
fhecting, as before, and the left har 
theet is Turmedl Gown t i it 
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or joint rifingto the ridge; and thus the 
work is continued both vertically and 
horizontally till the roof be covered, the 
fides and ends of each theet being alter - 
nately each way undermott and upper- 
mott. 

The price for copper, nails, and work- 
manthip, runs at about $1. 10s. per cwt. 
or 28. 3d. per foot fuperficial, exclufive 
of the lappings—and about 2s. 8d. per 
foot upon the whole ; which is rather 
above half as much more as the price of 
doing it well with lead. 


-o &@@-o- 


Advantages of the culture of flk and of 
the mulberry tree.—Extracted from 
a pamphiet, written ** by a citizen of 
Philadelphia,” which is now in the 
preji, and will be publijbed in a few 
days, by mr. rte 


I. "T SHE on oval require about 

fix weeks time to hatch, grow, 
fpin, and complete their pods for reel - 
ing : two or three weeks more are fu th- 
cient for reeling, wathing, colouring, 
and weaving the filk ; fo that the fabric 
is finifhed and ready for ufe or fale, in 
two months from the firft hatching the 
eggs. Theie are quick profits, and of 
courfe are better than the fame profits 
would be, if derived from any butinefs, 
which might require perhaps a year, 
and fometimes two or three, before the 
profits could be realized. 

II. The whole procets requires very 
little flock to fet up with : a quantity of 
eggs, worth a dollar, will, with com- 
mon fucceis, produce feventy pounds of 
raw filk, which are worth SEVENTY 
GUINEAS ; but if manuta&tured, may 
be increafed to double or treble that 1 

Ill. The labour is not expentive ; 
fora tamily of fix perions, allowing tour 
of them to be children, from enght to 
fourteen years old, are enough to raife 
Gxty pounds of raw filk, worth baty 
guineas, in one feafon. 

IV. The buildings, furniture, and 
accommodations are not coftiy ; as any 
room, capable of bemg kept in pr 
heat and purity of air, 1s futh sent: 1. €. 


where the heat and ar are copable of 


Advantages of the culture of Alt and of the mulberry tree. ary 


being corrected with fires, windows, 
Ke. as occafion requires, 

V. This bufinefs will employ many 
thoufands of old people, women, and 
children, whofe time would otherwue 
probably pafs with little or no ule, e- 
ther to theméelves or the public: and of 
cour.e their labour will be a clear faving 
to themiclves, increale the trade and 
wealth of the itate, leffen the poor tax, 
and prevent much idienefs and vice. 

OF the mulberry tree. 

I. The white mulberry may be raf. 
ed from the feed or by layers, which 
are {mall trees or linbs bent down and 
burned in the ground ;, in which metho! 
they make mulberry hedges of long du- 
ration and great ule for fences. 

The growth ts ftrong and rapid. 
In feven years it will grow from the 
feed to a trunk of fix inches diameter, 
and bear plenty of truit. The tumber 
is very firm, as durable as red cedar, 
for fhip-timber, pols 
to be fet in the ground, Ac. 


and very fuitable 


Til. The tree is very favourable to 
vegetation, as the droppings of it fers 
lize the 
tound by certam experience, that an up 


ground beneath: and it ts 


land meadow, lined on its edges with 


thofe trees, with a few crofs rows, wiil 


produce nearly double the quantity of 


hay, and of m i luperior quiluty, to 
what it ule ¢ without them 

IV. T ine tsuit of tree te «CV / 
rich sis the molt n © food 
hogs, fowls, ~) ; . i. ta ‘ 
thole an mals . fait, ie a pee 
r r tweet 1 fine aAvour t ae 
fleth 

V. Thefe trees form amo del ohe 
ful thade to thelrer a dry for), w 
to fuffer from a > greatest) > the 
fun; and for the (ume realon a 
lent when ia ,on th ‘, 
where, i uner ais, | 
a‘orua : » wh t ‘ 
¥ necehary, andencee.i iy f 
ing both to man and bea, when travel 
nag in bot w ather 
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dors of the American Macan. 
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thofe parts of the manufaftory of various 
fabrics, which formerly required manjal 
jabour, are cf fo much confequence to 
the united ftates, that a brief account 
of them, will doubtlefs pleafe your rea- 
ders. ‘The jenny for {pinning at the 
rate of forty, fixty, and eighty yarns of 
cotton by one hand, and the machine for 
carding cotton, have been fome time 
known among us, They were obtained 
within a year after the importance of la- 
bour-faving machines firlt fuggefted 
jtfelf to the people of this country. But 
at this early day in the purfuit of the in- 
eltimable object of machinery, we find 
ourfelves poflefled at once of more than 
was thought within the verge of poffibi- 
lity when the fcheme of manufacturing 
by thefe means was firft taken up. A 
complete miniature fyltem of the cotton 
mill, invented by the Englith Ark- 
avright, has found its way to this city: 
and a working modcl, fit for a part of a 
water mill upon the largeft {cale, has 
heen made from it, by our workmen, 
under the direétion of the gentleman, 
who pofleffes it. The capacity of this 
machinery has been proved by manufac- 
turing fome fpools of cotton yarn. Tis 
importance to the fouthern ftates, and 
toour Eaft India trade, is manifet, and 

ery great. Befides this cotton machine, 
a complete working iyitem of the fuil 
five of 2 water mill for roping and fpin- 
ning combed wool, hemp, and flax, has 
been conftructed here by an ingenious 
Engiifh workman, and is now in the 
pofletfion of 2 gentleman of this city 
alfo. To our interior and weftern coun- 
try, this machinery muft becomein due 
time of immmente importance: as it will 
render their hemp and flax (by {pinning 
them into yarns betore tranfportation) 
capable of carriage at one fourth of the 
rrefent expenfe, according to their va- 
Jue *. 

NOTE. 

* We are happy to be able to 
inform our readers, that the cotton- 
niil mentioned above by our correfpon- 
dent, is in the poffeflion of William 
Pollard, efq. and that the mill for rop- 
ing combed wool, hemp, and flax, is 


pofleiles by Tench Coxe, efy, 


Both thefe mulls are however of great 
prefent value to the populated counties 
of the Atlantic ftates, in which cetton, 
hemp, flax, and wool, are now pro- 
duced: and it is certain that plans for 
fetting them at work, will, in a very 
fhort time, be commenced. Z. 

4 SSP BH 4 

For the American Mufeum. 

OOD and cheap veflels are objects 
t. of univerfal defire among the ma- 
ritime nations of the world. Long ex- 
perience has eftablithed a preference in 
favour of oak fhips : and though the Bal- 
tic powers appear to have confiderable 
quantities of fir, pine, and larch, it is 
certain that oak timber and plank are ab- 
folutely fcarce among them. The king- 
dom of Pruffia is the only country, that 
has a fufficiency of oak for its merchant- 
men: all the others, from Spain in the 
fouth, to Sweden and Ruffia in the north, 
purchale oak or oak frips for their navy 
and private trade, This faét it is my 
delire tomake known to my countrymen, 
through the channel of the Mufeum, 
that the proprietors of timber lands near 
navigable water, may not let thofe lands 
flip through their hands for a trifle, to 
wholefale foreign purchafers. As the 
mulberry, live-oak, cedar, and pitch- 
pine are our moft valuable timbers, this 
hint is moft particularly recommended 
to-the confideration of the inhabitants of 
the fouthern ftates. A TRADER, 

Philadelphia, April 29, 1790. 

> a> ~~ 
NE day a Yew broker told dr. 
Chovet (who affected to give no 
credit to accounts of the misfortunes of 
the Britith during the war) that lord 
Cornwallis had been taken—and afked 
him, with an air of triumph, did he 
believe dat? ‘* Go—you unbelieving raf- 
cal,” replies the dogtor, * go—bdelieve 
in Jefus Chrift—and fave your foul.” 
R. Franklin, whenachild, found 
the long graces ufed by his father 
before and after meals very difagreeable. 
One day after the winter's provifions 
had been falted, ** I think, father,” fays 
Benjamin, * if you faid grace over the 
cvhole cafk—once for all—it would be a 
valt faving of time.” 
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Account of the flour exported from Phi- 
ladepbia jrom ibe ijl day of Fanuary to 
the 41ft of Dec. 1786, inclujive ; and 
the feveral places for which the fame 
evas cleared out at the naval ofice, 
the quantity cleared for each place, 
and the number of veils in which it 
was shipped. 

Cleared for barrels Veffels. 

Jamaica, 22,279 38 

Antigua, 4,343 17 

St. Chriftopher’s, 25773 

Birbadves, 2,701 

Grenada, 1,183 

Tort-la, 441 

Dominica, 571 

Wevis, 286 

St Vincent, 1533 

Bers: uda, Bs 

New Providence, 

Wett Iniies, 

Newfoundland, 

St. John’s 

Halifax, 

Gi oraltar, 

Cape Frangois, 

Port au Prince, 


wn 
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St. Bartholomew, 

L’Orient, 

St. Croix, 

St. Thomas, 

St. Euttaiia, 

Curacoa, 

3t. Martin's, 

Demarara, 

Surinam, 

Auruttine, 

Mutquito fhore, 

Caiiz, 12,080 
Bi.boa, 1,927 
St. Andero, 3,260 
Madeira, 2,62 
Teneriffe, 1,926 
Fyal, 1,118 
Canuries, 231 
Avores, 159 
Lifdon, 1,600 
Hamburg, 595 
Bremen, 30 
Botton, 18,343 
Newbury Port, 3,04 
Rhode Ifand, 2,300 
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Nantucket, 1,574 
Vou. VII. No. V. 


Salem, 
Port{mouth, 
Picataway, 
Falmouth, 
Bedford, 
Plymouth, 
Newhaven, 
Norwich, 

New Yoi Re 
Virginia, 

North Carolina, 
South Carolina, 


Geo! ria, 
~ 


To Britith ports, 
] 0 BP Sica 
ToSpanith, 

To Duich, 

To Daniih, 

To Poriucuefe, 
To Hamurg, 
To Bi 
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Obfervations. On the third of May, 
1740, he obierved a tranfit cf the planet 

Mercury,and fent his obfervations to the 
royal toctety of London, who returned 
him thanks, and publiflied’them in the 
forty-fecond volume of the philofophi- 
cal tranfactions. Thefe obfervations are 
alfo recorded in the memoirs of the roy- 
al academy of {ciences at Paris, for the 
year 1756. 

On occalion of the great earthquake 
in 1755, he read and publifhed a lec- 
ture on the fubject, in which he ac- 
counted for that {urprifing phenomenon, 
in a manner which does henour to his 
enquiries into the hiftory of nature ; and 
in amafterly manner retuted an hypothe- 
fis, concerning earthquakes, which had 
been advanced by a reipectable chara&er, 
in difcredit of the then newly-received 
theory cf electricity. 

On the appearance of the comet of 
1759, he delivered and publifhed two 
leétures cn comets, wherein he folved 
the mof remarkable phenemena of thofe 
fingular celeltial bodies, 2ccording to 
theprincipies of the Newtonian philofo- 
phy. Mr. Winthrop was highly gratified 
by the appearance of that comet, the 
firft which had ever been prediéted, up- 
on aftronomical principles. Some years 
after, he wrote another treatife in Latin 
on the fame fubiect, in which by **a 
theory, entirely his own, he demonftrat- 
ed the quantity of matter in the nu- 
cleus of acomet, from the diameter of 
its capillitium.” 

In 1761, he mace a voyage to New- 
foundland, at the expenfe of the pro- 
vinee,to obferve the tranfit of Venus,on 
the fixth of June, that being the only 
vart of America where the egrefs of the 
planet could be offerved. Of this rare 
phenomenon he was happy in“ obtaining 
a diftin& and accurate obfervation, an 
iccount of which he published. In 1769, 
:e had a repetition of the fame pleafure, 

1 full and exact obiervation of ano- 
‘er tronfit of Venus, made at his own 
youie in Cambridge—an event which he 

had contemplated with the moft earneit 
xpe@tation, and concerning which he 
aad previoufly published two lectures, 





It was much wifhed by the friends of 
{cience, that an obfervation of this phe- 
nomenon could have been made as far 
weftward as Lake Superior. Had mr. 
Winthrop’s health permitted, he would 
gladly have undertaken the journey. 
He exerted himéelf to the utmoft to ac- 
complifh the bufinefs, and met with 
confiderable encouragement ; but upoa 
the whole found, “ that in literar y 
expeditions, as wellas others, there weve 
infurmountab!, difficuities. A pertect 
obfervation was not likely to be obtain. 
ed: an imperfe& one would Le of litule 
fervice: and thus the propofal failed of 
being carried into execution.” 

His own obtervations of this and the 
former tranfit, were duly tran{imit- 
ted to the royal fociety, who had 
eleGted him a fellow ; and the philofo- 
phical fociety at Philadelphia had done 
him the like honour. In 1771, the uni- 
verfity of Edinburgh gave him the ho- 
norary degree of dofétor of laws: and 
in the following year the fame due tri- 
bute of re{peét was paid him by his 
own univerlity. 

Being a firm yet prudent fricad to 
the rights aud liberties of his country, 
he took an early and decided part in the 
meafures which were ufed to fecure it 
from the oppreffive power which threat- 
ened its fubjugation ; and in 1773, when 
the diipute with Britain rofe high, he 
was elected into the legiflative council. 
For the integrity and inflexibility of 
his conduét in this public capacity, he 
received the fingular honour of being ne- 
gatived at the fecond eleétion by the then 
governor GAGE, in company with iome 
other gentlemen of the fame patriotic 
ftamp, by the exprefs mandate of the 
British KinG: but as foon as the 
people afflumed the power of govern- 
ment, he was re-elected, and continued 
at the council board for two years. He 
was alfo appointed judge of probate for 
the county of Middlelex, which office 
he held till his death, which happened 
on the third of May, 1779, in the fixty- 
fifth year of his age. 

Dr. Winthrop’s intellectual powers 
enabled him to penetrate the molt dif- 
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ficult arcana of f{cience. He was mafter 
of the moft abftrufe parts of Newton's 
principia, and having completely di- 
gefted his whole fyftem, was eminently 
{killed in the bufinefs of his profeffion, 
With peculiar ftrength of mind were 

united great quicknefs of apprehenfion, 

a critical judgment, and a retentive me- 

mory. He hada rare talent of com- 

municating his thoughts in the moft eafy 

and elegant janguage, both in his pri- 

vate converfation and public leétures ; 

by which the youth, who enjoyed the 

benefit of his inftruétions, were always 

highly entertained and delighted.— 

Though his temper had fufficient fen- 

fidility, it was under fo much command, 

that with the mildeft expreffions, he 

preferved the ftriéteit authority: and a 

word or a look fiom him was always 

obeyed with the moft profound refpeé. 

His wiidom and fteadinefs greatly 

ftrengthened the government of the col- 

lege: and his literary charaéter gained 
it reputation abroad: to this circum. 
ftance the fpeedy reparation of the li- 
brary and apparatus, aiter being defo- 
lated by fire, may in a great meafure 
be aferibed. 

He was an eminent claffic fcholar ; he 
wrote Latin with elegance and purity, 
and few turpaffed him in the Greck and 
Helivew. He was alfo weil veried in {e- 
veral of the modern languages of Eu- 
rope. He was thoroughly acquainted 
with ancient theology, with the litera- 
ture and philofophy of Egypt, Chaldea, 
and Greece; with the jas civile, and 
the politics of ancient and modera 
times. 

His literary refearches had the moft 
noble effect on his mind, leading him 
up to the contemplation of the glorious 
Author of nature: and it was the drift 
and defign of his initructions, to infil 
into his pupils devout fentiments of 
their Creator. So tar was he from con- 
tenting himfeif with the natural know- 
ledge of God, that he venerated and 
fiudied divine revelation, with the fame 
accuracy and attention as the works of 
nature. He vindicated the gofpel on all 
occafions, and not only received with 

reverence sts fubliume difcoverns, but 


regulated his life and manners by ite 


benevolent precepts. In every depart- 
ment of life he fuftained the character 
of the philofopber, the gentleman, and 
the chriftian. In frequent and diftref- 
fing ficknefs, no complaint was heard 
from his lips. He fupported with fere- 
nity and fortitude the approach of death; 
and the day before his departure, gave 
his dying teftimony to the truth of the 
chrittian religion in the following words, 
which were penned from his mouth. 

*¢ ] view religion as a matter of very 
great importance. The wile men of 
antiquity fet themfelves to work te 
prove the reality of a future ftate: they 
caught at every thing that had the fha- 
dow of probability. They gave a de- 
gree of plaufibility to the argumenis : 
they were fenfible of the need they 
ftood in of fuch a doétrine. In oppofiti- 
on to the wile men of antiquity, the 
wife men of modern times have emplov- 
ed thew abilities in undermining every 
argument in favour of immortality, and 
in weakening the only hope that can iuf- 
tain us. But the light thrown on this 
fubjeét by the glorious gofpel, with me 
amounts te demonftration. The hope 
that is fet before us, in’ the new 
teftament, is the only thing, that 
will fupport a man in his dying 
hour. If any man build on any other 
foundation, in my apprehendion his 
foundation will fail.” 

Ht SS =|> »-4~ 
An account of the influenza, which pre- 
wailed in the autumn of 17% 9, in dij- 

Serent partsof North America. By one 

ef the faculiy. 

ROM the beft accounts, which I 

have been able to procure, the in- 
fluenza, or contagious catarrh, which 
fpread over the greateft part of North 
America, in the autumn ef 1789, made 
its appearance firit in the province of 
Canada, trom whence it proceeded to 
New York ; from thence to Philadel. 
phia, and every quarter of Penniyviva- 
nia. From Pennfyivamia, it tpread to ail 
the fouthern itates. It was firtt oblerved 
at Philadelphia the latter end of Septem- 
ber, about ihe tine of the tuicnds’ yearly 
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meetinc. The time of its continuance in 
Phiiideiphia was about fix week~ from 
which it appeirs to have affected peo- 
ple in fucceflion, atier the manner of in- 
fection; but us p ogres was toa rapid 
and exteafive, to have ben communi- 
cated in that way alone: hence I con- 
clude, it was acontagious difeafe, occa- 
fioned by fome fubtile matter floating 
in, and blended with, the atmoiphere. 

[z bevan with fy npioms of lafficude 
and fenie of debility, accompanied with 
chiliy feniations, facceedel by feverith 
heat, fuilnets and ftrifture about the 
precordi’, aching in the heal and 
{mail of the back, and a troublefome 
tearing cough, wi.h anexcretion ani ex 
pectoration of thin acrid mucus, from 
the bronchia, and a fimuar difcharge 
from the nofe. 

The puife was very different in dif- 
ferent perlons ; but generaliy more fre- 
cent ihin nauwal. In fomnethe forenefs 
and uneafinefs in the breaft, and the fe- 
ver were contiderablie—tn others icarecly 
percepit le. 

For the firt two or three days, the 
pulic was always accelerated—but fel 
dom hard or even full: but the heat of 
the fkin was always greater than natu- 
ral. About the four. or fitth day, 
the fever, as well as the violence of all 
the other fymptons, began to a‘sate, and 
generally went off entireiy in a few 
days. A diaphorelis generaily took 
place, upon the ab tement of the feverifh 
fymptoms—a proof tha | 
action was dininihet. When the 
aétion of the puile is either confidera- 
bly above or below a healthy ftate n 
perfpirstion can t ke place for reafons 
known to every pay fiole rift. 

Chis complaint was not atten led with 
either vomiting or diarrhea: but the 
app-tite always tailed. 


People of all ages, fexes and tempe- 
raments, and even infants at the breaft, 


were (nbe&t to it: but the delicate, the 


relaxed, and the infirm, fuffered moft, 
and fome confumptive patients were 
wrricd to the grave by it. But it prov- 


¢, mo-tal in no other cafes that I know 


The following method of treating 


the influenza fueceded beft with me as 
well as with feveral other phyticians in 
this city. 

ihe patient's chomber was frequent- 
ly refrethed by the admiffion of cool air : 
and himieit allowed to fit up out of 
bed as long as it did not fatizue him. 
He was directed to drink freely of mild 
tepid muciiaginous diinks, exher im 
form of decoction, or tea, acitulated to 
his tafte, with the juice of .imes, or 
other veget bles, and a dict of an autiph- 
logiitic nature.enjomed. The orly me- 
dicines found neceflary, we e mild, fa- 
line laxatives with imail cofes ct anti- 
monials. Tinefe aiways diuminifhed the 
excefs of a€tion, ard mitigated the in- 
flammatory and feve: uh ‘ympioms. ° 

The puile was feldom fo fuil or hard, 
or the pn in the breatt fo acute, as to 
indicate bleeding ; owing to the reiaxed 
ftate of ths tyitem, in c nequence of the 
influence of the heat, and drynefs of 
the p CRE 


1ae fummer. 

Opiates were fome times given with a 
th; butthey were 
always found to aggravate the p.in in 


view to relieve the cou 

the head, and the fev-rifh heat, til the 

inflammatory fymptoms tubfided. I met 

with no caics which appeared to require 
lifters. 

As foon as the inflammatory irritati- 
on and fever fubfited, the patients 
nerally became very relixed and ijan- 
guid. Under thefe circumitances, a ftrong 
decoétion of the bark, the eixi of 
vitriol, and other tonics, with the mo- 
derate ufe of port wne, and a more 
fubftantial and nutritious regimen, and 
exercife adapted to the patients ftrength 
commonly proved reftoraiive. 

The charaéteriftic tymptoms of the 
influenza prove it to be of an inflam. 
matory nature, influenced and var ed 
perhaps like the {mall pox and meafles 
by climate, feafon and conttiution. But 
whether the contagicus matter which 
occationed this cileale, woe derived fr 
the exhalation of flagnant putrid water 5 
decaying and fermenting vecetzble fub- 
fiances, or from fome oth r fource is a 
matrwhich mutt ret on mere ccn- 
rT éture; or at leaft on fuch nrol bilities 


only as are afiorded by analogy. Butas 
« es 
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every effect muft have a caufe—<and as no 
other can be affigned for the difeafe in 
aueltion—it is reaionasie to aferibe it to 
fone contagious {ubitance fufpended in 
the air. A phyficiun, who is acquaint- 
ed with the philofophy of medicine, can 
never be at a lofs to difcover the nature 
of any difeaie from the fymptoms, and 
of courte will be able to perceive the in- 
dications neceffary to be purfued in or- 
der to efec&t a cure, whether he have ever 
feen the identical df 

it is of little confequence whe- 


cafe betore o1 not; 
ther he know the remote caules or not. 
The pernicious confequences of practi.ng 
phy tic without a {ufficient knowledge 
of the principles on which it is founded, 
mult be obvious to every perfon of com- 
meon ienie. 

Whiy then are not fome meafures tak- 
en by the .egiflature, to prevent the iives 
of fo many uleful citizens from being 
deftroyed aimoit every day by the i 


g- 
norance and prefumption of pretenders 
and who 


unqualified practitioners, 


fwarm over every part of the united 
ftaies, to the 

ty, the difgvace of a profeffion, which 
has for its object the moift invaluable of 


pre udice of the communai- 


bleffings, health and ns attendant com- 


forts? Kidicule may be fufficient to 


check relig 


D 


ious fanaticilm : but it requires 
the force of law to reitrain medical em- 
pu icifin. 
>> E> LS ~~ 
Information to Europeans w ho are &f- 
posed to migrate io the united fiat 
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Information to Europeans difpcfed to migrate to America. 


neral, and as many important changes 
have occurred in the affairs of the un t- 
ed ttates fince its publication, I fhall en- 
deaveur to comply with your withes, 
by adding fuch thing as have been o- 
miited by the doéter, and fha,l ccom- 
modate them to the pr.ient ftute of our 
counts y- 

f ihull begin this letter by mention- 
ing the deferiptions of people, who ought 
not to come to America. 

I. Men of incepenient fortunes who 
can exit only in company, and who e:n 

1 


ups n pu Alc AM 


tt L ttline + = ' 
not ihink of fettlingin the unite 


< 


converie ony 


uleiments, 
I have known ieveral 
charaéter in this country 
nbled from ftate to ftate, 
> of the dulnefs of each of 
o have fin-Ily returned and renewec 
former connex:ons and pleafui 


1 Ew 


ope. 
pe 


II. Literary men, who have no pro- 
} 


iciional purtuits, will Often J 
america, from the wantot ! 


authors and {cholars are ce 


of bufinef:, a d make 
purfuits fublerv: 
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as yet but little ki 
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‘The teachers of mufic have been more 
fortunate in America. A tafte for this 
accomplifhment prevails very generally 
in our large cities : and eminent matters 
jn that art who have arrived here fince 
the peace, have received confiderable 
fums of money by exercifing their pro- 
feffion among us. 

I thall now mention thofe defcriptions 
of people, who may better their condi- 
tion by coming to America. 

I. To the cultivators of the earth the 
united ftates open the firft afylum in 
the world. To enfure the fuccefs and 
happinefs of an European farmer in our 
country, it is neceflary to advile hun ei- 
ther to purchafe, or to rent a farm 
which has undergone fome improves 
ment. 

The bufinefs of fettling a new trakt of 
Jand, and that of improving a tarm, are 
of avery different nature. The for- 
mer mutt be effefted by the native Ame- 
rican, who ts accuftomed to the ufe of the 
axe and the grubbing hoe, and who 
poffeffes almoft exclufively a knowledge 
of all the peculiar and namcelefs arts of 
felf-prefervation in the woods. I have 
known many inftances of Europeans 
who have fpent all their cafh in 
unfuccefsful attempts to force a fettle- 
ment in the wildernefs, and who have 
afterwards been expofed to poverty and 
diftrefs at a great diftance from friends 
and even neighbours. I would therefore 
advife all farmers with moderate capitals, 
to purchafe or rent improved farms in 
the old fettlements of our ftates. The 
price and rent of thefe farms are differ- 
entin the different parts of the union. 
In Pennfylvania, the price of farms 
is regulated by the quality of the land— 
by the value of the improvements which 
are erected upon it—by their vicinity 
to {ca ports and navigable water—and 
by the good or bad ftate of the roads 
which lead tothem. Thereis a great 
variety, of courte, in the price of farms : 
while fome of them have been fold for five 
guineas—others have been fold at lower 
prices, down to one guinea, and even 
half a guinea per acre, according as they 
were varied by the above circumflances. 
It is not expected that the whole 








price of afarm fhould be pail at the 
time of purchafing it. An half, a third, 
or a fourth, is all that is generally re- 
quired. Bonds and mortgages are given 
for the remainder, (and fometimes with- 
out intereft) payable in two, three, five, 
or even ten years. 

The value of thefe farms has often 
been doubled and even trebled, in a few 
years, where the new mode of agricul- 
ture has been employed in cultivating 
them : fo that a man with a moderate 
capital, may, in the courfe of fifteen 
years, become an opulent and indepen- 
dent freeholder. 

If, notwithftanding what has been faid 
of the difficulties of effeéting an eftablith- 
ment in the woods, the low price of the new 
Jands fhould tempt the European farmer 
to fettle in them, then let me add, that 
it can only be done by affociating him- 
felf in a large company, under the di- 
rection of an active and intelligent A- 
merican farmer. To fecure even acom- 
pany of European fettlers from difap- 
pointment and want in the woods, it 
will he neceffary to clear a few acres of 
land the year before, and to fow them 
with grain, in order to provide fubfif- 
tence for the company, till they can pro- 
vide for themifelves, by clearing their 
own farms. The difficulties of efta- 
blifhing this new fettlement, will be fur- 
ther leffened, if a few cabins, a gritt 
and a faw mill be ereéted, at the fa.ne 
time the preparations are made for the 
temporary fubfiftence of the company. 
In this manner, mott of the firft fcttle- 
ments of the New England men have 
been made in this country. One great 
advantage, attending this mode of {et- 
tling, is, a company may always carry 
with them aclergyman and a ichoolmaf- 
ter, of the fame religion and language 
with themfelves. Ifa fettler inthe woods 
fhould poffefs a tafte for rural elegance, 
he may gratify it without any expenie, 
by the manner of laying out his farm. 
He may fhade his houte by means of 
ancient and venerable foreft-trees. He 
may leave rows ot them flanding, to 
adorn lus lanes and walks—or ciutters 


of them on the the high grounds of his 
ficlds, to fhade his cattle. If he fhouid 
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fix upon any of thofe parts of our wef- 
tern country, which are covered with the 
fugar-tree, he may enclofe a futicient 
number of them to fupply his family 
with fugar; and may confer upon 
them at the fame time the order and 
beauty of a fine orchard. In this man- 
ner, a highly improved feat may be cut 
out of the woods ina few years, which 
will furpafs both m elegance and value 
a farm in an old fettlement, which has 
been for twenty years the fubject of im- 
provements in talte and agriculture. 
To contemplate a dwelling-houle— 
a barn—(tables—fields—meadows—an 
orchard—a garden, &c. which have been 
produced from original creation by the 
labour of a fingle life, is, I am tokl, to 
the proprietor of them, one of the high- 
eft pleaiures the mind of man is capa- 
ble of enjoying. But how much mutt 
this pleafure be increafed, when the re- 
gularity of art is blended in the projpedt, 
with the wildnefs and antiquity of na- 
ture ? 

Ithas been remarked in this country, 
that clearing the land of its woods, 
fometimes makes a new fettlement un- 
healthy, by expofing its damp grounds 
to the action of the fun. To obviate 
this evil, it will be neceflary for the fet- 
tler either to drain and cultivate his low 
grounds, as {oon as they are cleared, 
orto leave a body of trees between his 
dwelling houfe, and the {pots from 
whence the morbid effiuvia are derived. 
The laft of thefe methods has, in no 
inftance that I have heard of, failed of 
preferving whole familaes from tuch dil- 
eafes as arife from damps or putrid ex- 
halations. 

To country gentlemen, who have been 
accultomed to live upon the income of 
a landed eftate in Europe, it will be ne- 
ceflary to eommunftate the following in- 
formation, viz. that farms, in con{e- 
quence of the unproductive woodland, 
which is generally connected with them, 
{eldom yield more than three or four per 
cent. a year in cath, except in the neigh- 
bourhood of large cities. Belides, from 
the facility with which money may be 
faved in a few years, to purchafe land in 
this comptry, tenants wil] mk accept of 





long leafes : and hence they are not fuf- 
ficiently interefted in the farms they 
rent, to keep them in repair. Hf country 
gentlemen with to derive the greateit ad- 
vantage from laying out their money in 
lands, they muft refide in their vicinity. 
A capital of five thoufand guineas, in- 
vefted in a number of contiguous farms, 
in an improved part of our country, 
and cultivated by tenants under the eye 
and direétion of a landlord, would toon 
yield a greater income than double that 
fum would in moft parts of Europe. 
The landlord in this cafe mutt frequent- 
ly vifit and infpeét the flate of each of 
his farms: and now and then he muit 
ftop to repair a bridge or a fence in his 
excurfions through them. He mutt re- 
ceive all his rents in the produce of the 
farms. If the tenant find his own 
ftock, he will pay a half of all the grain 
he raifes, and fometimes 4 certain pro- 
portion of vegetables and live {tock, ta 
his landlord. The divifion of the grain 
is generally made in the field, in theaves 
or ftacks, which are carried home to be 
thrafhed in the barn of the landlord. 
An eftated gentleman, who can recon- 
cile himfelf to this kind of life, may be 
both happy and uletul. He may in- 
ftruct his tenants by his example, as 
well as precepts 19 the new modes of hui- 
bandry : he may texch them the art and 
advantages of gardening « he may in- 
fpire them with habits of fobriety, in- 
duftry, and economy ; ant thereby be- 
come the father and protector of a de- 
pendant and affectionate neig\bourhood, 
After a buiy fummer and autumn, he 
may pais his winters inthe bolom of 
fociety, in any of our cities, and in 
many of our country villages. 

But fhould he be difinclined to fuch 
extenfive fcenes of buiinets, he may con- 
fine his purchafes and labowis to a fin- 
gle farm, and fecure his fuperfuous cai 
in bonds and mortzages, which will yseld 
him fix per cent. 

U nder this head, it is proper to men- 
tion, that the agricultural lie begins te 
mainiaan the fame rank im the unrted 
ftates, that st has long maimtained in 
Great Britain. Many gentlemen ot edu - 
cauen among wa have quatted liberal 
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profeffions, and have proved, by their 
fuccels in farming, that philojophy is in 
no butinefs mure ufcful or profitable, 
than in agriculcure. 

Il. Mxecunanics and MANUFAC- 
TURERS, of every defcription, wil! find 
certain encouragement m the united 
ftates. During the connexion of this 
couniry wih Great Britain, we were 
taught to belicve that agriculture and 
commerce fhould be the cnly purfuits 
cf the Americans : bet experiments and 
reflexion have teught us that our coun- 
ty abounds with refources for manu- 
frétures of all kinds; and that moft of 
them may be conduéted with great ad- 
vantace in all the ftates. We are al- 
realy nearly independent of the whole 
world for iron work, paper, and malt 
liquors : and great progrefs has been 
made in the manufaétories of glafs, pot- 
ath, and cicths of all kinds. The 
precarious ttate of credit, under our late 
confede: ation, has rende ed iidifiicult as 
yetio employ larce capitals in tho’e ma- 
nuf. &orics : but ] am periua‘ed thatifa 
few Eur pean adventurers would em- 
bark m them with capitals equal to the 
demand for thefe manufoétures, they 
would foon find an immenfe profit in 
their fpeculations. A fingle farmer in 
the flate of New York, with a capital of 
five thoufand pounds, has cleared one 
thoufand a year by the manufacture of 
pot-. th alone. 
hofe mechanical arts, which are ac- 
commocated to the infant and fimple 
ftate of acouniry, will bid faireft to fuc- 
ceed among us. Every art connected 
wih cultivating the earth—buwiding 
houfes and fitps, and feeding and cloth. 
ing the body, will meet with encourage- 
ment in tus « intry. The prices of 
provifl ns is fo different in the different 
ftates, and even in the different parts of 
the {ame ftate, and veries fo much with 
ircity of money,. that 


it would be cult to give you fuch 
anaccount of them, as would be uleful. 

need oniy rem k that the diipropor- 
tion between the price of iabour and of 
proviions, is much greater in every 
part of the unite i ftates, than in any 
part of Europe: and heace cur tradeis 








men every where eat meat ond butter 
every day : and moft of them realize 
the wifh of Henry 1V. of France, for 
the pea.ants of his kingdom, by din- 
ing not only once, but two or three 
times, upon poultry, in every week of 
the year. 

It is a fingular fa& in the hiftory 
of the mechanical arts in this country, 
that the fame arts feldom defcend from 
father to fon. Such aie the profit of 
even the humbleft of them, that the fons 
of mechanics generally rife from the low- 
er to the more re:pectable occupations : 
and thus their families gradually a- 
cend to the firft ranks in fociety among 
us. The influence, which the prof; 
pects of wealth and confequence have in 
invigorating induitry in every line of 
mechanical buiimeis, 1s very great. 
Many of the firft men in America, are 
the fons of reputable mechanics or far- 
mers. ButI may go farther, and add, 
that many men, who diitinguithed 
themieives both in the cabinet and held, 
in the late war, had been mechanics. 
I know the Britih cfhicers treated the 
American caute with contempt, from 
this circumitance: but the event of the 
war fhewed, that the confidence of A- 
merica was not mifplaced in that body 
of chizens. 

III. Labourers mzy depend upon 
conflantemployment in the united fates, 
both in our towns and in the country. 
When they work by the day, they re- 
ceive high wages: but thefe are feldom 
continued through the whole year, A 
labourer receives annually, with his 
boarding, wafhing, and lodging, from 
fiiteen to cight-en guimeas, in the mid- 
die tiates. It is agreeable to oblerve 
this clafs of men frequently railed by 
their induftry from their humble ftati- 
ons into the upper ranks of life, in 
the courle of twenty or thirty years. 

IV. Persons who are willing to in- 
dent themielves as fervants fer a few 
years, will find that humble ftation no 
cbftacie to a future ettablifhment in our 
country. Many men, who came to 
Amcrica in that copacity, are now in 
offluent circumitances. Their former 
fituation, where they have behaved well, 
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does not preclude them from form- 
ing refpeétable connexions in marriage, 
nor from fharing, if otherwife qualifi- 
ed, in the offices of our country. 

V. The united ftates continue to af- 
ford encouragement to gentlemen of the 
LEARNED PROFESSIONS, provided they 
be prudent in their ceportment, and cf 
fufficient knowledge : for fince the ef- 
tablifhment of colleges and {chools of 
learning in all our ftates, the fame de- 
grees of learning will not fucceed among 
us, which fucceeded fifty years ago. 

Several lawyers and phyficians, who 
have arrived here fince the peace, are 
now in good bulinefs : and many cler- 
gymen, natives of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, are comfortably fettled in 
good parifhes. A minifter of the gof- 
pel ina country place muft not expect 
to have all his falary paid incafh: but 
he will notwithftanding feldom fatl of 
obtaining a good fubfiftence from his 
congregation. They will furnifh his 
table with a portion of all the live ftock 
they raife for their own ufe: they will 
fhoe his horfes—repair his implements 
of hufbandry—and affift him in ga- 
thering-in his hehe and in many 
other parts of the bufinefs ef his farm. 
From thefe aids, with now and then a 
little cafh, a clergyman may not only 
live well, but, in the courfe of his life, 
may accumulate an handfome eftate for 
his children. This will more certain- 
ly happen, if he can redeem time enough 
from his parochial daties, and the care 
of his farm, to teach a fchool. The 
people of America are of all feés : 
but the greateft part of them are of in- 
dependent, prefbyterian, epifcopal, bap- 
tift, and methodilt denominations. 
The principles held by each of thefe fo- 
cieties in America, are the fame as thole 
which are held by the proteftant churches 
in Europe, from which they derive their 
origin. 

VI. ScHOOLMASTERS of good capa- 
cities and fair charaéters, may expect 
to meet with encouragement in the 
middle and fouthern ftates. They wiil 
fucceed better, if they confine their in- 
ftructions to reading, writing, Englifh 
grammar, and the fciences of number and 
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quantity. Thefe branches of literature 
are of general neceffity and utility : and 
of courfe every townhhip will furnifh 
{cholars enough for the miainte- 
nance of a fchoolmafter. Many young 
men have rifen hy means of the connex- 
ions they have formed in nee uleful em- 
plovment, to rank and con fequence in 
the learned proteffions in every part” of 
this country. 

Frot 1 this account of t! 
you wi 


1¢ united ftates, 
ill eaftly perceive, that t they are a 
hot-! sed for induttr y and cenius in almof 
every human purfuit. It is inconceiva- 
ble how many ufeful difcoveries necef- 
fity has produced within thefe few years, 
in agriculture and manufaCtures, in our 
country. ‘The fame neceffity has pro- 
duced a verfatility of genius among our 
citizens : hence we frequently meet with 
men who have exercifed two or three 
different occupations or profefhens in 
the courfe of their lives, according to 
the influence which intereft, accident, or 
local circumitances have had upon them. 
I know that the peculiarities, which have 
been mentioned in the American cha- 
racter, ftrike a European, who has beea 
accultomed to conlider man as a crea- 
ture of habit, formed by long eftablith- 
ed governments, and hereditary cuftoms, 
as fo many deviatons from propriety 
erder. But a wile man, 
that national charaéters 
cumftances, will 
ties without furprife, 
wholly to the preient itate af manners, 
fociety, and government in America. 
From the numerous competitions in 
every branch of bufinefs in Europe, tuc- 


and 
who knows 
arife from cir- 
view wane Pmt 
and attribute them 


cefs in any purfuit, may be looked upon 
in the fame light as a prize in a lottery. 
But the cafe is widely different in Ame- 


rica. Here there is room enough for 
every human talent and virtue to ex- 
pand and flourifh. This is fo invaria! bly 
true, that I believe «Give is not in- 
ftance to be found, of an indutftrious, 
frugal, porn European, 


ho has 


an 


with tober 
manners, w! not been fuccefstul 
in bufinefs, in this country. 
Asa turther inducement 
peans to traniport themtelves 
Ocean, 


2H 


Euro- 
acrois the 
Tam ebliged to mention a fact 
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that docs iitthe honour to the native 
American ; and that is, in all competi- 
tions for bulinefs, where fuccefs depends 
upon induitry, the European is gene ral- 
ly preferred. Indeed, fuch 1s the facility 
with which property 1s acquired, that 
where it does not operate as a ftimulus 
to promote ambition, it 1s fumetimes ac- 
companied by a relaxacion of indultry 
in proportion to the number © f years or 
generations which interpofe between the 
founder of an American family and his 
potterity. This preterence of European 
mechanics ariies likewile from the in- 
provements in the different arts, which 
are from time to time imported by them 
into our country. To thefe faéts 1 am 
happy in being able to add, that the 
years of anarchy, which proved fo dil- 
guiting to the Eurepeans who arrived 
amoxg us immediately after the peace, 
are now at an euJ, oars that the united 
{tates have at lait adopted a national 
government which unites with the vi- 
gour of monarchy and the ftability of 
ariftocracy, all the freedom of a fimple 
beget, Its influence already in invi- 
cating indufiry, and reviving credit, is 
‘a. There ave teveral peculiari- 
ties in this government, which cannot 
fil of being apres to Europeans, 
who are dif voted to fettle in An 
The equal fhare of power it holds 
forth to men of every religious fect. 
As the firit fruits of this perterioan ip 
our government, we already fee three 
gentlemca of the Roman catholic church, 
members of the legiflature of the united 
fiates. 

2. Birth in Americais not required 
for holding either power or office in ihe 
federal government, except that of pre- 
fident of the united ftates. In confe- 
quence of this principle of jultice, not 
only in the national government, but 
in all our ftate conilitutions, we daily 
fee the natives of Britain, Ireland, and 
Germany, advanced to the moft: relpec- 

table employments in our country. 

3. By alate act of congrefs, only two 
years refidence in the united ftates are 
neceflary to entitle foreigners of good 
character to all the privileges of citizen- 
fhip. Even that fhort period of time 
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has been found iuflicient to give ftran- 
gers a vilibie iterefi in the {tability and 
freedom of our governments. 

It is agreeable to obferve the influ- 
ence which eur republican governments 
have already had upon the tempers and 
manners of our citizens. Amufement 
isevery whee giving way to bufinels ; 
and local politenets is yielding to uni- 
verial alles, We differ about forms 
and modes in politics: but tins differ. 
ence begins to fubmut to the reft aints 
of moral and focial obligation. Order 
and tranquility appear to be the natu- 
ral confequence of a well-balanced re- 
public: for where men can remove the 
evils of their governments by frequent 
eleftions, t! cy wil icliom appeal to 
the leis certain remedies of mobs or 
arms. It is with fingular pleafure that 
I can add further, that notwithfanding 
the virulence of our diflenfions about 
independence and the federal gevern- 
ment, there is now {carcely a citizen of 
the united (ates, who is not fatisfied 
with both, and who does not believe this 
county to be in alappier and fater fitu- 
ation, than it Was, in ‘the molt flourifh- 
ing years of iis dependence upon Great 
So atl 

The encouragement held out to Eue 
ropean emigrants, is not the fame in all 
the flates. New England, New York, 
and New Jericy, being nearly filled 
with cultivators of the earth, afford en- 
couragement chiefly to mechanics and 
lonenre s. The inhabitants of New 
England have far furpailed the inhabi. 
tants of the other ftates, in the efta- 
blifhment of numerous and profitable 
manufactures. Thefle wondeaful peo- 
p te wifcover the fame degrees of induttry 
in cultivating the arts gf peace, that 
they did of enterprize and perfeverance, 
in the late war. They already export 
large quantities of wrought iron, hats, 
women’s fhoes, cheele, and linen and 
woolen cloth. The ftate of New York 
has hikewife difcovered a laudabie ipi- 
rit for manufactures and comeftic im- 
provements. Evropean artits, there- 
fore, cannot fail of meeting with encou- 
ragement in each of the above ftates. 
Pennfylyania affords an equal afyluus 
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to all the defcriptions of people that 
have been mentioned, under the fecond 
head of this letter. Agriculture, ma- 
nufactures, and many of the liberal arts 
feem to vie with each other for pre- 
eminence in this ftate. Each of them 
is under the patronage of numerous and 
refpectable focieties. No ftate in the 
union affords greater refources for fhip- 
building, mait liquors, maple fagar, 
fail cloth, iron work, woolen and linen 
cloths, potath, and glafs. Coal, like- 
wife, abounds on the fhores of the Suf- 

! } . 


quehanna, a large river which runs 
throuch half the ttate. 


feéts and nations, which compole the 


Phe variety of 


inhabitants of this ftate, has hitherto 
prevented our having anv fteady traits 
m our chara@er. We poflets the vir- 
tues and weakneffes of mott of the feéts 
snd nations of Evrope. But this va- 
riety has produced fuch a collifion in 
epinions and interefts, as has greatly fa- 
voured the progrefs of genius in every 
art and icience. We have been accuf- 
ed of being faétious by our fifter fates, 
This muft be aferibed chiefly to our 
ftate conititution, which was eftablithed 
hy violence in the beginning of the 
Jate war, and which was never atfented 
to by a matority of the people. But 
that majority have at length atforted 
their power. A convention, compoied 
of an equal reprefentation of the peo- 
ple, has met and formed a new conitr- 
tution, which comprehends in it every 
principle of liberty and juit govern- 
ment. From the excellency of this 
conttitution—from the harmony it has 
reftored to our citizens—from the cen- 
tral fituation of our ftate—from the 
number and courfes of our rivers—- 
trom the facility with which we are able 
to draw the refources of the lakes to the 
Delaware—from the wealth of our ca- 
pital—and above all, from the induttry 
and fober habits of our citizens—there 
can be no doubt that Pennfylvan:a will 
always maintain the firit rank, for na- 
tional projperitv and happinets, in the 
united ttates. 


There is one circumftance, peculiar m 


a great degree to Penniylvania, which 





cannot fail of directing the eyes of the 








inhabitants of feveral of the European 
nations to this ftate—and that is, the 
natives of Britain, Ireland, Germany, 
France, Switzerland, and Holland, may 
here meet with their former tellow fub- 
jects and receive from them that welcome 
and affiltance, which are the natural 
confequences of the tie of country. 
So ftrongiy does this principle operate 
in America, that the natives of Germa- 


ny and Ireland have formed themfe!ves 


into focieties in the etty of Phila 12, 
for the exprefs pur pofe of pre ‘. 
advifing, and afiiiting their country- 


men, as {uon as 


they tet their feet upon 
the fhores of Pennfvivann. 


It has been faid, that the lands im 
Pennfvivania are dearer than in fome ct 
our fifier tates. ‘They feil, it 1s true, 
for a rreater nominal rm, fan the 


he neich ouring tates: 


lands of 1 but in 
the end, they are much cheaper. The 
foil is deep, rich, and durable, and 
from the tuperor induitry end fkill 
ot our farmers, our |inds are more pro- 
du&ive than thofe ot ourneizhbours ; 
hence their higher price : for the price ot 
lands is always ina ratio to ther ¢ ality, 
produce and fituation : hence likew:e, we 
are able to tell the value of a term im 
any port ot the ftate, by firtt finding our 
the quantity of ram an acre. 


i nwreo. 
' 


duce, and the price of Cus gram 


the neareit mill or ttore, making ten 
httle allowance tor the improvements 
which are connected with the farm. 
This remark 1s fo untvertaily tive, that 
a farmer never miftakes the applica- 
tion of it in purchaimg land. ‘There's 
acertaim imiunct, which governs im ail 
purchates and tales of farms, and whicn 
urifes out of the princple | have men- 
tioned : it 1s in yeneral as accurate, as 
it it arofe our of the niceit calculation. 
Itis trom an tenorence or negiect of 
this princi le, that fo many of our cite 
tizens have migrated to Kentucke, under 
a delutive expectation of purebat 4 
lands cheaper than in the oid tres. 
They are, im fact eften much dearer, 
when vou eitimate ther price by the 
profit of the gram which is cultivated 
uponthem. For intance: anacre ot land 


in Kentucke, which tells for aquorter ad 
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a guinea, and yields 30 buthels of corn, 
at four pence fteriing per bushel, 1s dearer 
than land of the fame quality in Penn- 
fylvania, at a guinea per acre, that yields 
the fame quantity of corn, which can 
be fold at the neareft mill or ftere for 
two fhillings flerl. per buthei. To cure 
this paflion ior migrating to the waters 
of the Ohio, there is but one remedy, 
and that is, to open the navigation of 
the Miffiflippi. This, by railing the 
price of produce, will rane the value 
of land fo high, as io dettroy the balance 
of attraction to that country. This truth 
is at preient afpeculative.cne; nor do I 
fuppoie it will be reduced to praétice, 
if nations continue to be what they have 
been, uniil the waters of the Ohio and 
Miffiffippi have been dyed with the biood 
of two or three hundred thoufand men. 

The ftates to the fouthward of Penn- 
fylvania poffefs immenfe refources for 
political happinefs : but while they tole- 
rate negro flavery, they can never be an 
agreeabie retreat for an European. This 
obieétion applies chiefly to the fea- 
coaits of thofe ftates ; for in the weftern 
parts of them, the land is cultivated 
chiefly by freemen. The foiland climate 
of the extenfive weltern country of 
thofe ftates is kind and mild toa very 
great degree. There Europeans may 
profper and be happy. 

Thas, fir, have I complied in a few 
words with yourrequelt. In communi- 
cating many of the taéts contained in this 
Jetter, I have not confidered you fimply 
as a citizen of London, or a fubjeét of 
the crown of Britain. ‘he whole tami- 
Jy of mankind, I know are your bre- 
thren : and if men be happy, I am fure 
it is a matter of indifference to you whe- 
ther they enjoy their h»ppinefs on this 
fide or on the other fide of the At- 
Jantic ocean. 

From aveview of the fa&s that have 
been mentioned, you will perceive that 
the present is the age of reafon and aéti- 
onin America. Io our polterity we mutt 
bequeath the cultivation of the fine arts 
and the pleafures df afte and fentiment. 
The toreigners who tiave vifited and de- 
feribed our country, without making 
allowances for thofe peculiarities which a- 
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rife from our prefent ftate of fociety, have 
done as little honour to their underttand- 
ings, as they have done to human nature. 
Nor have thofe Europeans difcovered 
more wifiom, who have blended with 
the American character, the accidental 
cilorders, which were the offspring of 
our late public commotions. They re- 
fembled the fwelling ot the fea, which 
fucceedsa ftorm. Atprefent, they have 
as perfectly fubfided as the diforders pro- 
duced by the civil wars in England, in 
the lait century. 

It is fomewhat remarkable that in 
every age, great inventions and great 
revolutions in human affairs have taken 
place inaquick fucceffion to each other. 
The many curious machines for leffen- 
ing labour, which have lately been dif- 
covered in Europe, will neceflarily throw 
many thoufand artificers out of em- 
ployment. Perhaps the late fuccefs- 
ful application of the powers of fire 
and water to mechanical purpofes in 
your country, was delayed until the 
preient time, only that the fanétuary of 
our national government might be per- 
fecily prepared to receive and protect 
thofe induitrious bodies of people, who 
formerly lived by the labour of their 
hands, and who might otherwife be- 
come a burden to the countries in which 
they had been deprived of the means 
of fupporting themfelves. Perhaps, 
too, the revolutions, which are now go- 
ing forward in feveral of the govern- 
ments on the continent of Europe, have 
occurred at the prefent junflure fora 
purpofe equally wiie and benevolent. 
The firft efe& of the eftalblithment of 
freedom in thofe countries, will be to 
promote population, by reducing taxes, 
difbanding ftanding armies, and abo- 
lifhing the vows and praétices of celi- 
bacy: for I take it for granted that 
military inftitutions in the time of 
peace, and monaftaries of all kinds, 
muft yield to the prefent force and cul- 
tivated ftate of human reafon, in thofe 
countries, which are now the theatre 
of revolutions in favour of liberty. 
This increaie of population will require 
an mcreate of territory, which muft be 
fought for in the united ftates ; for it is 
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not probable that men who have once 

taf.c o: the fweets of liberty, will ever 
think of tran{porting themtelves to ar ny 
other country. This outlet for fuper- 
numerary inhabitants from the nations 
of Europe, will eventually promote their 
own interefts and profperity : for when 
a country is fo much crouded with peo- 
ple, that the price of the means of fub- 
fifience is beyond the ratio of their in- 
were marriages are reilrained: but 
when emigration to a certun degree 
takes place, the balance between the 
means of fubfiftence and indaftry is 
reiloved, and population thereby reviv- 
ed. Of the truth of this principle 
there are many proofs in the old coun- 
ties of all the American ftates. Po- 
pulation has conftantly been advanced 
in them by the migration of their in- 
habitants to new or di tant fettlements. 

In fpite 
narrow politicians, it is an eternal 
truth, that univerfal happinefs is univer- 
fal intereft. 


of our world would admit of a contro- 


The divine government 


verfy, if men, by acquiring moral or 
patton happinefe, in one part, added 
to the milery of the inhabitants of an- 
other part, of our globe. 

I fhall conclude this long letter by 
the two following remarks : 

I. If freedom, joined with the fa- 
cility of acquiring the means of fubfil- 
tence, lave uch an influence upon po- 
pulation—and if exiftence be a title to 
think, fir, what an 
ocean of additional happinets will be 
created, by the influence which migra- 
tion to the free and extenfive territories 


happinefs—then 


of the united ftates will have, upon the 


numbers of mankind. 

il. It wars have been promoted in all 
ages and countries, by an overpropor- 
tion of inhabitants to the 
eafy fubfiltence, then think, tir, what 
an influence upon the means of fup- 
porting human life, migration to Ame- 
rica, and the immenfe increale of the 
productions of the earth, by the late 
a ovements in agriculture, will pro- 

bably have, in leffening 
and refources of 
war. 


means of 


the temptations 
nations to carry on 
The promiies of heaven are of- 


of all the little fyftems of 
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ten accomplified by means in which 
there is no departure from the common 
operations of nature. If the events, 
which have been alluded to, fhould 
contribute in any degree to put an ead 
to wars, it will furnifh a noble tre 
umph to your fociety*, by fhewing 
how much enlightened pol cy and na- 
tional happinets are connected wit the 
diétates of chriilianity. 
I am, 
Dear fir, 
With great refpect, 
And fincere res 


Yours very attectionately 


rard, 


4 


Philadelphia, Apri! 16, 1790. 
> E> 
bifory of Amelia Stanford, writes 
by herfelf. P. 191. 
HE impretlions made en the mind 
i of us all, by fuch an event, moy 
be pourtray’d by nek jie cannot by 


linguage—Mly tat! 


of warm feelings, and a molt affection- 


> Bi dad 


ao 
4 be 


; 
ler, WO Was a2 mun 


ate difpofition, was ina degree frantic. 
Ee was {til through the day: now and 
then he would break out into violent fi 
of w eeping, which would fubhde agai 
and leave him compofed,and melanchuls ; 
but at might he had no fooner clofed his 
eyes, than he became wild and fighty— 
we were obliged to keep a light in his 
room, and to have a fervant with him 
all night. He needed confolation, but 
who could impart it? we were all fo de- 
prefled by the fudden misfortune, tha: 
neither could give comfort to the other 
—For my own part, I felt myfelf to 
overwhelmed by the ttroke, that my 
heart literally died within me. I felt 
for my own fituation but 1 poflibl 

fuffered more for my father’s—I con- 
fidered myfelf, indeed, as deprived of 
my beft friend and inftruétre!s, I tore - 
faw the lofs I fhould fuftain in the want 
of her advice, and guidance: and I 
fuddered at the {nares and difficulties I 
might be expofed to in early lite, thus 
dettitute of her patronage, and fociety 

NOTE. 
* The gentleman to whom this letter 


is ad lreffed, j isof the juciety of the peo- 


ple called quakers, 
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—hbut what were thefe, compared to my 
father’s feelings! to have the neareft 
friend of his bofom thus torn 2way— 
the friend he had earl and long loved 
as himfelf—thus wrefled from his arms 
forever—was a ftate of forlorn wretch- 
ednets from which humern nature recoils 
ond which he was not calculated to en- 
Indeed, fuch was the effect this 

ten him, that he. clofed his 

withdrew from bufinets, and 

finall country {fat not far 

ww's, to which he im- 


in his chamber. Depreti las J 

mvfelf, I fourd it neccflary to 
anake exertions to draw him into con- 
verfation, and to prevent his mind from 
norine over {ub edits that were too me- 
j incholy ond deiectings. 

My fitter end my brother-in-liw of- 
ten vifited us—and by their converfa- 
tion and tencerre(s relieved my fathes 
mind ereatly of its depreffive *iocm, 

however, did more for him, 
then our exertions: the traits of eriet 
faced from hi: 


within the compels of a year, he began 


heart graduaily—till, 


st times to retume fomething of his 


. -_ - fer aw 1 orhht or fe + 
former gets nd fprigh unefs: yet 
fhortly atter a turn of gaiety, he would 
; i 
relon into ra >) 
i 


étion. He was never 


forightlyv, without being otterwards pro- 


portional. ereve. He now becan how- 
ever tofind himfelt able to converfe of 
mv departed mother—to res all her mee 
morv—to nraie her virtues—and to re- 
commend them to my imitation.  Tn- 
ceed this was lefs neceflary th 
macined: they had deepiy im: 
meimind, though I knew 1t not, 1 


re 
’ 


T wes not the enh perf n wey 


1 


“ith whom he converted of his lamen ed 


a neishhouring widow 
. \ ® 
Labout hat amule fromius, 
’ 
1 often to unfold his hear 
its forrows—fhe hr 
him alwos s w th attention— 1 


to the praites he bettow'd on his loft con- 
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fort—admir’d his afeAior—ard fym- 
pathifed in his diftrefs. At firft, he usd 
to refort there but feldom : her foctetr, 
however, I tound every day became 

neceflary to him—lttle did [ at firft 
imagine what would be the refult of 
thefe vifits : but when he began to re- 
guett me to vilit her with him, I con- 
je€tured that his views extended further 
than ordinary friendthip. Yet this idea 
was not an obvious one : for althouch 
the lady was apparently a difcreet, ami- 
able, managing woman, yet the difpa- 
rity between her age and my father’s, 
(the being the older by feveral years) 
her finguiar want of beauty, her having 
two or three children, and being rather 


in low circurflances, would have led 


one to believe fhe never could be my 
ther’s choice : but heaven had decreed 
otherwile—my father had fixed his heart 
upon the matter: and reafon was to have 
nothing to fay on the fubjc&t. He ac. 
cordingly one day as we fat together at 
breakfaft, ina very penfive mood, open’d 
the plan, and afked my opinion of the 
matter. Apprifed as I was in my ewn 
mind of his intention, I felt myfelr (od 
denly and extremely affected bv the dif- 
clofure. I was obliged to rife, and leave 
the room, a guth of tears flicceeded, and 
relieved my heart: as foon as I had re- 
covered myleit, Treturn’d, and purfuine 
the fubvect renuelted he would pardon 
this involuntary prece of weak 

I perfectly accorded with hi 

ment—* whatever, faid J, wiil promote 
*< my dear father’s happinets, I shall al- 
*¢ wavs readily acqteice in, One pa- 
rent is all LT have now on earth, and 
fhould I not with to ff 


kind and affeétionate 


him happy ? 
is he has ever 
been to me, what an incrate thonld I 
he, in the fmalleft meaiure to obitruc& 
‘his wifes. No, my dear papa, tho’ 
‘my tears would feem to exprefs dif- 
fauistaction at your plan, that fen 
timent is the fartheft from my heart. 
If mrs. L—— he your choice, I will 
make her as dutitul a daughter as I 
trutt IT have been to vou" — 
At thefe words, my father could re- 
frain himfelf no lorwer—he took me to 


his arms—he prefs dime to his bofom— 
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prordics’ —tiui our 
rance was lopp’d and we were both 


ual 


any 


to part, to conceal our mu 


sn a word, be 
apied, my tather again be- 

ty and brou home his 
rain, 1 


pn, and was again, in 


ner tr. 


potietlion (toall appearance) of as much 
happineis as his heart could contain— 
but widely different was the fituation of 
his daughter. Of little coniequence in 
the family—ilighted by my mother-in- 
uw whenever my father was abient, and 
treated rudely by her children—I con- 
fined myielt much to my chamber— 
fought coniolation in my books and 
devouions—but would at any time have 
cheertully exchanged fituations with the 
or 


independent fempitrefs millener, 
whoie daily bread was earned by the 
Jabour of their own hands. 

I will now go back a lew years, to trace 
a ieiies of events that iateveited my 
heart, and became the innocent cauie of 
ali my fubiequent misfortunes. Some 
time before the marriage of my fifter, I 
became accidentally acquainted with a 
mifs Stanford, who lived a few doors 
Our difpoii- 


from my tather’s houfe. 
tions and tafte being in a great degree 


fimilar, our frequent opportunitics of 
ul 


jcred usin a fhort 
a day could 


iceing each other ren 


time romanlically intim 


not pals but we niuft fee cach other: our 


hearts were Jaid bare to each other. 
Whatever little attention or admiration 
either received, was made known to the 


ail 


mmunicat- 


were 


I iets dou ‘ 


conhiidante—our 


' 1 
nd ‘1 , 
an 4 il ( 
| 


ed; in fhort it would have 


preict ve d, 
feem'd like 
treafon to friendthip and tencesnels ia 
ether tohaveconcealed any thought or 
the heart from her trical. 
sof miss Stan- 


ford’s affection tor me was the commu- 


: ; 
Weinneis of 


Among 


other tellimonic 


nication of the letters of a favourite bro- 


ther, then at Oxford. Their elegance was 
juch as plealed my tancy—and ther 
warmth of expreffion fuch as touched 
my heart. My friend often gave me 
a defcription of her bro her—repeat- 
ed many littl I 


acts of his fraternal gooc - 
Aolsmmand ia the eveat raed iny curio. 
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to fee him—I envied her thofe 


. f% ‘ n mean attest ten y 
affectionate, and unremitted attenuons 
fic received. t nothing could 
1 } iT.¢° ‘ 
be more recabie than to poliels tine 


hea f fuch a brother, and la- 
mented had cenied me 


that pl 


t 
one from wioie “ty 
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and corretpor 
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Tirole 
J Mala 


this young man wis every day 

iu my Opinion, and my anxiety 
to {ve him encreafing—hittie did I ima- 
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affe€tion wereover, and recolleGtion had 
returned fhe prefented mr. Stanford to 
meas her ** dear brother’? and men- 
tioned my name to him. We gard on 
each other with a little confufion ; and 
often as oureyes met each other’s in the 
courfe of the evening, a tranfient bluth 
feem’d to overfpread the face of the 
youth. We were able however to ex- 
change a few words: but finding that I 
Jail a kind of reftraint on the feelings 
of the brother and fifter, I tock an 
early leave of Julia, not, however, with 
her ready acquietcence, nor without a 
pofitive promiic to cone and fpend the 
next day with her. 

I was as good as my word ;: but I 
was in pain left I had aflented too ea- 
fily—left mr. Stanford fhould think my 
vifit was in part on his account, though 
I was not diflatisfied to find the yourg 
man waiting to attend me to his filter's 
the next morning when I came from my 
drefiing room into the parlour. We this 
day became more fociable ; and I found 
that the reprefentation given me by his 
fifter, was not beyond the truth. We 
pafs'd our time, trom this period till his 
return to the univerfity, very pleafantly, 
we faweach other everyday. Many de- 
lichtful rambles we took round the town 
—and to places of public refort—and I 
felt happy in finding our fatisfaction 
with each other daily increafe. 

As the day approached, on which 
Charles Stanford was to take his leave 
ef Briftol for fome months : and to repair 
to Oxford, I could obferve he began to 
grow thoughtful and filent : he loft much 
of the chearfulneis he peffeffled on his 
firft return from college, and devoted 
himfelf much to reading and to grave 
company. Juft before he left home, he 
came to take leave of me, and as he taid 
** to offer me his beft wifhes for my 
health, and happinef”’. He feem'd much 
embarrafs’d with the tafk, and knew 
not how to proceed. When he refe to 
make his adieu, he could fay nothing— 
his eyes were downcaft as well as mine, 
once or twice we each had refclution to 
raife them—but on meeting, both were 
confufed and embarrafled. Thus we 
ftood for nearly five minutes. At length, 








teking my hand he raifed it with fome 
dificulty to his lips—and at the fame 
time left in the hand he thus took, a 
beautiful locket, fet round with pearl ; 
on the onc fide of which, were the two 
letters C. S. worked I fuppofe with his 
own hair, oa the other, a youth ap- 
proaching an altar, on which was writ- 
ten ** facred to friendfhip’—with a 
heart in his hand as an offering, and on 
the fmall fold of paper, in which this 
prefent was wrapped, the following 
words were written— 


Think not, Amelia, that my heart 
(Though fate my perfon may remoye) 
With thy bleftimage e’er can part, 

Or ceafe thy merits to approve. 


Thineeye can melt the hardeft heart : 
Thy imile can chear the drooping foul : 
The one can :ob the foul of reftt— 

The other every care control. 


Some time after Charles had gone, 
when the flutter of my fprits had fub- 
fided, and when I was capable of reflex- 
ion, I began to ponder on thete ftrange 
appearances—=I was painfully dubious 
whether or not I ated properly in keen- 
ing this prefent—I more than once was 
on the point of fending itto his fifter : 
but as this would have wounded the 
feelings of my Julia, and diftrefs’d 
Charles—and as it was intended only as 
a tokenof ‘ friendfhip” I concluded I 
might retain it. Often after his depar- 
ture did I refortto the drawer in which 
Thad lock’d his gift, and many were the 
foft feelings itoccafioned to my heart. 

After his return to the univerfity, he 
wrote to his fifter more frequently than 
ever. Inevery letter he either made fome 
enquiries concerning mifs Seymour, or 
fent fome exprefiion of friendfhip and re- 
colle&tion—I was pleafed at heart with 
his attention—but never difcover’d it 
farther than to return him my compli- 
ments. With thefe at firft he feemed f2- 
tisfied—but with ore a& of attention, 
the with for another arofe, till at length 
he commiffioned Juliz, if peffible to gain 
my permiffion for him to write to me 
occafionally. This, however, [ then re- 
fufed. 


During his ftay this feffion at col- 
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lege, it wasthat my fifter was married, 
and that I had left hometo refide with 
her. When on the clofe of his col- 
legiate courfe, he returned to Briftol, 
and hoped to tread again the path he 
had purfued a few months before, his 
difappointment was great, to find our 
family in part eloped and beyond the 
limits of frequent attentions. Julia, 
however, had promifed me a vifit at 
my brother-in-law’s, and as foon as 
Charles had returned, fhe availed her- 
{elf of his proteétion and company, 
and with him in a poft chaife perform - 
ed her promife. They patted a few 
days with us delighttully : our evening 
ramb!es—our literary amufements thro’ 
the day, the beauties of nature, and 
the charms of vocal and inftrumental 
mufic, often gave a brightnefs to our 
fpirits—and a rapture to our boioms, 
hat janguage could never paint. 

Time, however, rolled away rapidly 
—our friends left us—uncertain when 
we fhould mect »gain. . We met, how- 
ever, much fooner, and on a more me- 
k.ncholy occafion, than fancy had con- 
jectured—but a few weeks after this the 
fudden illnefs of our mother called us 
home—called us to a {cence of the deep- 
eft woe, I had ever witnefled. During 
all our affliction, on this event, how- 
ever, the attention and fympathy of 
Julia Stanford and her brother, were a 
great fource of relief and comfort. 

They called every day to enquire 
after our health, and fhewed a degree of 
tendernets which engaged my warmett 
gratitude. When my father had retir- 
ed into the country, after his fevere 
lofs, my mind, foftened by affliction, 
and lett vacant by tolitude, was prepared 
to embrace any object which offered it 
relief. Charles Stanford continued his 
vilits to my father’s as often as the dil- 
tance, to which we had removed from 

Zriftal, would permit: nor will it be 
a matter of wonder, that I was happy 
to fee him—left alone almoft continu- 
ally, after my father’s vifits to our wi- 
dow -neighbour commenced, and with a 
heart aliwe to all the feelings of friend- 
thip, and preference, was it furprifing, 
that L fhould, from gratitude, pafs to ef- 
Vor. VII. No. V. 
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teem and tendernefs for a young man 
of mr. Stanford’s charaéter and difpoti- 
tion? for though young, he was dif- 
creet, and though he had mingled with 
the world, his manners were free from 
levity and vice. He was grave, tender, 
and polite—he loved virtue and prac- 
tiled it. In point of addreis, he was 
agreeable—his perfon was good, and 
his face expreffed weil the feelings of his 
heart. Of fuch qualiues was mr. Staniord 
poflefs'd, when our acquaintance com- 
menced—with thefe, he made a tender 
of his heart and hand to the already too 
partial Ameiia, at a time whea the 
could make but a feeble retiftance. 
While I live, I thall never forget the 
circumftances under which he declared to 
me his fentiments—nor the fenfations, 
then excited in my bofom. 

It was on one of thole fine evenings 
of autumn, when, after the warmth of the 
day, the cool of eve beco nes grateful to 
the fenie—the fun was jul inking be- 
neath the horizon ; andal, nature was ftill, 
and impretied on the mind the {weeteit 
penfivenefs. The moon, now almoft 
full, was juit rifing into view—the clouds 
of heaven were romantically divertitied 
—and a {oft {weet breeze fanned the 
cheek of nature, and conveyed the moit 
plealing feniations to the bofom—un- 
der theie circumitances, mr. Stanford 
requeiicd me to take a ramble with him 
in the gerden—we (trolled down the 
main walk, at the end of which was a 
fummer houte delighttuily encompafled 
by woodbine and honeyiuckle—here, 
after one or two turns through the 
garden, we refied owtelves. ‘Taking 
my hand in the moft expreilive and ten- 
der manner, he jeated me on ene of the 
fteps by which you deicend trom the 
fummer houlé into an exiculive lawn— 
he himtelf occupicd the ttep beneath 
that he had alhened to me—efore us 
lay a beautiful (tream of water, on 
which the moon beams played—around 
us the varied colours of the woods juit 
{mitten by the froit, reflected on the eye 
by the foft beams of retiring day, blend- 
ed with the fofter rays of Cyntua, filled 
the heart with the molt ferene and ele- 
vated feelings. Mr. Stanford awhile be- 
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held this fcene in filence: he then gave 
a deep figh—and locking moit tender- 
ly in my face, * alas,” faid he, ** that 
happi xefs fhould be fo temporary and 
uncertain” —** wherefore this refiexion, 
Charles,” faid I1—** is your happinels 
expofed to danger ?’’°—** Indeea,”” re- 
turned he, “ itis—it hangs on a flender 
brittle thread. My peace of mind is 
fufpended on the good opinion of an 
individual—who can bid me be chear- 
ful, and of ufe to myfelf and others—or 
can by a word rob my heart of all it 
deems valuable in life.” Aye!"—faid I, 
looking down (fer 1 began from his 
looks and the tone of his voice to fuf- 
pect the drift of his converfation) * and 
furely no one would intentionally im- 
pair your happinels.”"—* No!” faid he, 
his eye brightening as he fpoke. * No, 
furely,”’ 1eplied I—* there can be none 
fo favage as to give pain to others, un- 
lefs to avoid it themfeives.”’ * If then the 
deftiny of my life were in the power of 
the amiable mifs Seymour,”—continu. 
ed he—at the fame time prefling my 
hand, which he ftill held, moit tenderly 
to his lips—** would fhe fport with or 
impair it?” That cannot be,” replied 
I withdrawing my hand from his— 
“your happincfs, mr. Stanford, is not 
in my power’’— will mifs Seymour 
believe me,” he returned with an ear- 
neftneis cf look and of voice—** when 
I affure her that it is—that my efteem— 
my friendfhip—my heart, fhe has long 
pofleffed ? but I feared to unfold to her 
this truth. My life is of no value to 
me without her approbation—Oh com- 
miferate the forrows of a bofom, which 
is occupied by thyielf alone.” I was too 
much affested and embarraffed, to fup- 
port this fcene any longer. I haitidy 
aroie, and waiked toward the houle. 
He fullowed by my fide—my heart was 
too full to reply—his no lefs fo. This 
prevented a continuation of his fenti- 
micents. 

When I reached the hcufe, I was o- 
bliged abruptly toleave him—retiring a 
few minutes to my chamber, I gave full 
vent to the feelings of my heart, and pre- 
fently returned to him, quite compofed. 
I found him walking the room with his 
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handkerchief in his hand and the tear 
fill rifing in his eye. I feated myfelf on 
the fofa, towhich he immediately ap- 
proached with a look of anxiety and for- 
row, andicated himfelt by my fide. He 
delicately enquired whether or not he 
might continue what he had inwoduced ; 
1 could not return him an anfwer—he 
then afk’d what conftruétion he fhould 
put on my filence—* what you pleafe, 
fir’’—was all I could utter—he prefs’d 
my hand again to his lips, with great 
ardour. Our further Intercourfe at pre- 
fent was flopped by the found of my fa- 
ther’s foot on the piazza—his entrance 
gave a little blufh to our cheeks : indeed 
I felt asif I had committed fome offence, 
which merited difzpprobation and pu- 
nifhment. Mr. Stantord’s looks ex- 
preffed the fame teelings—his tongue was 
mute. Senfible of the irkfomenets of his 
fituation, he prefently after took his 
eave of us, and departed. All the enfu- 
ing night was I kept awake in revolving 
the {cene, that had taken place. Some- 
times I was fatisfied, and again out of 
temper with what had paisd. On the 
whole, however, I was of opinion, that 
of all the youth I had ever been ac- 
quainted with, Charles Stanford was the 
one moft to my talte—that his charac- 
ter, his talents, family, and prefpedts in 
life were fuch as accoided with my tem- 
per, and fuch as promifed to render me 
as happy as the changing ftate of huma- 
nity admits. 

On his next vifit, he feund me in the 
garden alone, with my work and my 
boek. He approached with his ufwal de- 
licacy and diffidence: we talked for fome 
time on general topics, till the palpita- 
tions occalioned by fuch a meeting, had 
fubfidei—when he again introduced the 
fubject, which, he faid, “ lay nearelt his 
heart”——-I now tound myfelf more ca- 
pable of exprefling my fentiments than 
betore—-I told him, that ona matter of 
fuch delicacy and importance as the pre- 
fent, I had ever conceived a gentleman 
was entitled to a {peedy and candid ex- 
planation ; that he muit have obferved, 
from my manners, that I had fhewed 
him a preference, above an ordinary ac- 
quaintancethat in candour now I 
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would acknowledge his merits had gain- 
ed my efteem—but more than this I 
dare not fay at prefent—that my father 
had a negative, on my choice of a friend 
for life—and that his approbation muft 
be obtained, before any further ftep could 
be taken. 

Mr. Stanford underftood me—his 









eye, his voice and his manner expreffed 
his fatisfa€tion—he fail he would take 
the earlieft opportunity, of obtaining a 
parent’s confent to his attentions, in 
which if he were fuccefsful, he would in- 
deed, be one of the moft happy men in 
exiftence. 


(To be continued.) 
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An effay on the caufes of the variety of 
complexion and figure in the human 
fpecies. By the rev. Samuel Smith, 
D. D. vice prefident of, and prof: for 
of moral phuofophy in, the college of 
New Jerfey—and M.A. P. S.— 
amd trom page 208. 

INCE erica is better known, 

S we hey no canibals in Florida ; 

no men in Guiana with heads funk 

into their breafts; no martial Ama- 
zons. The giants of Patigonia have 
alfo difappeared : : and the fame fate 
fhould have attended thofe of the La- 
drone iflands, whom Buffon, after Gi- 
melli Carreri, has been pleated to men- 
tion. Tavernier’s tales of the fmooth 
and hairlefs bodies of the Mogul wo- 
men, may be ranked with thele which 
have fo long and fo falfely attributed 
this peculiarity to the natives of Ame- 
rica. The fame judgment may we form 
of thofe hiftories, which reprefent na- 
tions without natural affeétion; with- 
out ideas of religion ; and without mo- 
ral principle. In a word, the greater part 
of thofe extraordinary deviations trom 
the laws of chmate, and of fociety, 
which formerly obtained credit, are dif- 
covered, by more accurate obfervation, 
to have no exiitcnce. If a few muar- 
velous phenomena be flill retoned by 
credulous writers, a fhort tme wil 
explode’ them all, or fhew that they are 

mifunderftood ; and enable philofophers 
to explain them on the known principles 
of human nature. 

Leaving fuch pretended facts, and 
the reafoning’s to which they have gi- 
ven rife, to deferved contempt, I fhall 

ynfider a few apparent deviations from 
the preceding principles, which have 

been alcertained. It will not be necefia- 
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ry to go into an extenfive detail of miz 
nute differences. “Thefe might be tedi- 
ous and unimportant: I fhall propofe 
only the moft confpicuous, per ue 
that, if they be fatisfactonly explained, 
every res fonable enquirer will rett con- 
vinced that natural caufes exilt in every 
country, fufficient to account fer {mal- 
ler dittinétions. 

In tr ~ the fame parallels fron 
ealt to weft, we do not always _ditcern 
the fame fcatures and complexion. In 
the countries of India, and on the nor- 
thern coafts of Aijvica, nations are 
mingled together, which are diltin- 
guifhed from one another by great va- 
ricties. The torrid zone of Aiiai 
marked by fuch a deep colour, nor 
by fuch miners hair, as that of Ajiri- 
ca: and the colour of tropical Ameri- 
ca is, in general, lighter, than that of 
Afia. 

Africa is not uniform. The com- 


_ 
weftern coaft is a Geeper 


plexion of the 
black then that of the eaftern. It 1s 
even deeper on the no she of the equa- 
tor, than on the fouth. The Bigs ae 
ans form an exception from: ail the 
other inhabitants of the Afvican zone: 
and when we go beyond the zone to 
the fouth, the Hottentots iceem to be a 
race by themiely:s ;—-in their mann 
the moft beattly—and in their perfons, 
and the faculties of their minds, ap- 


proaching neareft to brutes, of any of 


g 
the human {pecies. 

For the explication of theve varieties, 
it is neceila y to obierve, that the une 
parallel of latitude does not unitormiy 


ee fame temperature of heat 


and cold. Vicinity to the ica, the courte 
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differences in the fame climate. The 
ftate of fociety, in which any nation 
takes poTeilion of anew country, has 
a great effect in preferving or in chang- 
ing its original appearance. Savages 
necefiarily undcigo great changes by 
fuffering the whole action and force of 
climate without protection, Men ina ci- 
vilized itate enjoy innumerabic arts by 
which they aic enabled to guard againft 
its influence, and to retain fome favour- 
ite ideaof beauty, formed in their pri- 
mitive feats. Yet every migration pro- 
duces a change. And the combined et- 
fects of many migrations, fuch as have 
been made by almoit all the prefent na- 
tions of the tempera e zone, mutt have 
great influence in varying the human 
countenance. For example : a nation, 
which migrates to a different climate, 
will, in time, be nnpreffed with the cha- 
racters of its new ftate. If this nation 
fhould afterwards return to its original 
feats, it would net perfectly recover its 
primitive features and complexion, but 
would receive the impreffions of the 
firit climate, on the ground of thofe 
created in the fecond. In anew remo- 
val, the combined effeét of the two cli- 
mates, would become the ground, on 
which would be impreffed the charaéters 
of the thid. ‘This exhibits a new caufe 
of endlefs variety in the human coun- 
tenance. 

Thefe principles will ‘erve to explain 
many of the differences, which exiit in 
thofe courtries which have been the 
fubie&ts of molt frequent conqueit*, 
Indiaand the northern regions of Atrica, 
have been often conquered: and many 
nations have efta! lished colonies in theie 
countries for the purpoies of commerce. 
Ail thefe nations, betore thew migra- 
tions, or their conquelts, were, ina leis 
or greater degree, civilized. They were 
able, therefore, to preferve, with fome 
fuccefs, their original features againit 

NOTE. 

* Efpecially if religion, manners, po- 
licy, or other caufes, prevent people 
from uniting freely in marriages, and 
from fubmitting to the fame (yttem of 
covernment and laws, 
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the influence of the climate. Their diet, 
their habits, their manners, and their 
arts, all would contribute to this effe&. 
As thefe caufes are capable of creating 
great varieties among men; much more 
are they capable of preferving varieties 
already created. ‘The Turks, therefore, 
the Arabs, and the Moors, in the north of 
Affica, will remain, forever, diftiné& in 
their figure and complexion, as long as 
their manners are diifercnt. And the 
continent and iflands of India will be 
filled with a various race af people while 
the produétions of their climate con- 
tinue to invite both conquefts and com- 
merce. The climate will certainly 
change, in a degree, the appearance ,of 
ail the nations who remove thither : but 
the difference in the degree and the com- 
bination of this effect, with their origi- 
nal characters, will {till preierve among 
them effential and confpicuous diflinc- 
tions ft. 

Another variety, which feems to forma 

NOTE. 

+ From the preceding principles, we 
may juitly conclude that the Anglo-A- 
mericans will never refemble the native 
Indians. Their civilization will prevent 
fo great a degeneracy. But were it 
poffible that they fhould become favage, 
the refemblance could never be complete ; 
becauie the one would receive the im- 
preflions of the climate on acountenance, 
the ground ef which was formed in 
Europe, and in a flate of improved fo- 
ciety : the other has plainly received 
them on a countenance formed in Tar- 
tary. And yet the refemblance becomes 
near and ftriking in thofe perfons who 
have been captivated by the Indians in 
infancy, and have grown up among 
them in the habits of favage life. Thete 
principles likewite wil lead us to con- 
clude that the Samoicdes are Tartais, 
degenerated by the effecis of extreme 
cold—and that the empire of China, and 
moft of the countries of India, have been 
peopled fiom the north: for the counte- 
nance of the natives icems to be com- 
poled of the foft feature of the Lower 
Afia, laid upon a ground formed in the 
Upper Afia. 
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an exception from the principles hi- 
therto laid down—but which really ef- 
tablifhes them—is, that the torrid zone 
of Alia is not morked by fuch a deep 
colour, nor, except in a few countries, by 
fuch curled hair, as that of Afiica. The 
African zone is a region of burning 
fand, which augments the heats of the 
fun to a degree almoit inconceivable. 
That of Afia confitts chiefly of water, 
which, abforbing the rays of the fun, 
and filling the atmofphere with a cool 
and humid vapour, creates a wind com- 
paratively temperate, over its numer- 
cus iflands and narrow peninfulas. 
The principal body of its lands hes 
nearer to the northern tropic than to 
the equator. In fummer, the winds 
blow from the jouth, acrofs extenfive 
oceans ; in the winter, from continents 
which the fun has iong delerted*. Yet, 
under ail the advantages of climate, 
which Afia enioys, we find in Borneo 
and New Guine:, and perhaps in fome 
others of thole veft infular countries, 
which, by their pofition and extent, are 
fubjeé&t to greater heats than the conti- 
nent, or, by the favage condition of 
the inhabitants, faffer the influence of 
thoie heats, in a higher degree, arace 
of men refembling the African negroes. 
Their hair, their complexion, and their 
fectures, are nearly the fame. At the 
dittance of more than three thoufand 
miles acrofs the Indian ocean, it Is im- 
poffible that they fhould have fprung 
from the favages of Africa, who have 
not the means of making fuch extenfive 


voyagest. Similarity of climate, and’ 


of manners, has created this ftriking 
refemblance, between people fo remote 
from one another. 

The next apparent exception we dif- 
cover in Africa itelf. Africa, like Eu- 
rope and Atfia, is full of varieties, 

NOTES. 

* The monfoons are found to blow 
over the whole Aliatic zone. 

+ The Ewiopeans were highly civi- 
lized before they difcovered the conti- 
nentoi America, which is not fo re- 
mote from their fhoves as Borneo or 
New-Holland is from the coatt of Afnica. 


arifing from the fame caufes, vicinity 
to the fur, elevation of the land, the 
heat of winds, and the manners of the 
people. _ But the two principal diftinc- 
tions of colour, under which the reft may 
be ranged, that prevail from the nor- 
thern tropic, or a little higher, tothe 
cape of Good-Hope, are the Caffre and 
the negro. The Caftre complexion pre- 
vails along the eaitern coait, and in the 
country of the Hottentots ; the negro, 
on the weftern coait between the tropics. 
The negro is the blackett colour of 
the hamin tkin: the Caffre is much 
lighter, and feems to be the intermediate 
grade between the negro and the native 
of India. The caule of this difference 
will be obvious to thofe who are ac- 
quainted with that continent. The 
winds, under the equator, following the 
courfe of the fun, reach the eaitern coat 
of Africa, cooled by blowing over im- 
menfe oceans; and render the coun- 
tries of Aian, Zanguebar, and Mono- 
motapa, comparatively temperate. But 
after they have traverfed that extenfive 
continent, and, in a paflage of three 
thoufand miles, have colleéted all the 
fires of the burning defart, to pour them 
on the countries of Guinea, of Sierra- 
Leona, and of Senegaif, they glow with 
an ardor unknown in any other portion 
of the globe. The intenie heat, which, 
in this region, makes iuch a prodigious 
change in the human conititution, 
equally transforms the whole race of 
beaits and of vegetables. Al] nature 
bears the marks of a powertul fire}. 


NOTES. 


} Thefe countries receive the wind 
after blowing over the wideit and hottett 
part of Africa; and contequently fuf- 
ter under a more intenle heat than ihe 
countries of Congo, Angola, or Loan- 
go—to the iouth of the equator. Ac- 
cordingly, we find the people of a cdeep- 
er black’ in the northern than ja 
fouthern fection of the torrid z 

{ The luxuriancy ot 
herbage along the banks of the great 
rivers, has deceived tome traveile: s, who 
have repretented Africa as a rich and 


fertile country. As foon 2s you leave 
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And the negro is no more changed from 
the C.ffre, the Moor, or the Luropean, 
than the proportional laws of climate, 
and of fociety, give us reafon to ex- 
pect. Above the Senegal we find, in the 
nation of the Foulies, a lighter thade 
of the necro colour ; and ummediately 
beyond them to the north, the du rkeit 
copper of the Moorith complexion. 
There is a fmaller interval between the 
copper colour and the perfectly black on 
the north than on the fouth of the tor- 
rid zone: becaufe the Moors, being 
more civilized than the Hottentots, are 
better able to defend themfelves againit 
the impreffions of the climate. But the 
Hottentots, being the moft favage of 
mankind, fuffer the influence of their 
climate in the extreme. Aad they en- 
deavour, by every mean, to preferve the 
features and the complexion of the equa- 
tor, from whence, it 1s probable, they 
derived, with their anceflors, their ideas 
of beauty. It is more ealy to preierve 
acquired features er complexion, than 
to regain them after they have been loft. 
The Hottentots preferve with fome fuc- 
cefs, thofe which they had acquired un- 
der the equator. They flatten, by vio- 
lence, the nofe of every child foon after 
it is born: they endeavour to deepen 
the colour of the fkin by rubbing it 
with the moft filthy unguents, and by 
expofing it to the influence of a fcorching 
fun: and their hair they burn up by the 
vileft compofitions. Yet, againft ail their 
efforts, the climate, though it is but a tew 
degrees declined trom the torrid zone, 
vilibly prevails, “Their hair is thicker 
and longer than that of the negroes : 
and their complexion, near the Cape, is 


NOTE. 
the rivers, which are very few, you en- 
terona parched and naked foil. And 
the whole interior parts of that conti- 
nent, as far as they have been explored, 
are little elle than a defart of burning 
fand, which oiten rolls in waves like the 
ocean. Buffon mentions a nation in 
the centre of Africa, the Zuinges, who, 
the Arabian writers fay, are often al- 
moft entirely cut off, by hot winds that 


yife out of the jurrounding defarts. 
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the lighteft ftain of the Caffre colour. 
Allowing tor the effeéts of their favage 
condition, <nd of their brutal manners, 
they are marked nearly with the fame 
hue, which diftinguithes the corre!pon- 
dent northern latitudes*. 

As you aicend along the eaftern coaft 
from Cafiaria to Aian, the complexion 
becemes graclually deeper, till fuddenly 
you find, in Abytiinia, a race of men 
refembling the fouihern Arabians, 
dhe haw is long and ftrait, their fea. 
tures tolerably regular, and thew com- 
plexion a very dark clive, approaching 
to the black. This fingula:ity is eafily 
explained, on the principles aiready ef- 
tablifhed: and it is an additional con- 
firmation of thefe principles, that they 
are found to reach all th 
which they are applied. Lhe Abyfiint- 
ans are acivilized peopic, aya bear evi- 
dent marks of Atistic origin. ‘1 hey 
are fituated in the mildett region of 
tropical Africa; and are tanned by the 
temperate winds, which blow from the 
Indian ocean. Abyilinia is likewule a 
high and mountainous country ; and is 
wathed, during halt the year, deluges 
of rain, which imp. rt uautual cooinefs 
tothe aw. It is, perhaps, cnc cf the mott 


effects. to 


elevated regions on eaith, as, trom its 
mountains ipring two of the largeft and 
the longeit rivers in tae world, the Nigey 


and the Nilef. This altitude of the lands, 
NOTES. 


* With regardto other peculiarities, 
which have been related of this people, 
and which reduce them in thew fgure 
the neareit to the brute creation, of any 
of the human ipecies, great part ot them 
are take; others exaggerated; and 
thote which are true, are the natural 
offspring of their brutal manners. 

t The prodigious and inc flant de- 
luges of rain, which fall in Abyfiinia, 
during x months in the year, are the 
caufe ot the overflowing of the Nile. 
They render the atmo!phere temperate, 
and area proot of the elevation of the 
country, no leis than the length of the 
rivers, Wich Ollginate in its mountains, 
The greatcit quanuty of rains uiually 
fails om mountains and the highett lands ; 
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raifes it to 2 region of the atmofphere 
that is equivalent to many degrees of 
northern latitude*. Thus, the civiliza- 
tion of the people, the elevation of the 
country, the temperature of the winds, 
and inceflant clouds and rain, during 
that fealon of the year in which the fun 
is vertical, all contribute to create that 
form and colour of the human perfon 
in Abyffinia, which is confidered as a 
prodigy in the torrid zone of Africa. 

Having confidered the principal ob- 
jeGtions to the preceding theory, ex:ft- 
ing in India and Africa, it may be ex- 
pected that I thould not omnt to mention 
the white negroes of Africa, and the 
white Indians of Darien, and of fome 
of the oriental iflanis, which are fo 
often quoted upon this fubject. Ignor- 
ant or interefted writers have endea- 
vowed to magnify this phenomenon in- 
to an argument for the original diftinc- 
tion of fpecies. But thote who have 
examined the faét with greater accura- 
ey, have rendered it evident, that their 
colour is the effeét of fome dittemper. 
Thefe whites ase rare: they have ail 
the marks of an extreme mbecility 
they do not form a feparate race, or con- 
tinue their own fpecies ; but are found 
to be the accidental and difeafed pro- 
du&tion of parents who themtelves pof- 
fefs the full characters of the climate]. 

NOTES. 
and their elevation may, in a great mea- 
fure, be determined by the length of 
the rivers which :ffue from them. 

® Some writers inform us that the 
barometer mfes in Abvflinia, on an 
average, no higher than 20 inches. It 
this be true, that kingdom mult be fitu- 
ated more than two miles above the le 
vel of the fea. But it we fhould tuppote 
this account to be exaggerated, ftill we 

: to be very great, 

ng that it 1s almott enturely a 

on of mountains, which are the 
fources of thofe vatt rivers. 

{ Mr. James Lind, a phyfcian of 
great reputation, has recorded a timmilas 
deviation from the law of climate ina 
black child born of white parents. The 
faét be afures vs occurred to his-ewn 


It now remains only to account for 
the afpect of the favage natives of A- 
merica, which varies from the exam. 
ples we have confidered, in the other 
portions of the earth, Their complex - 
yon is not fo fair as that of Europe or 
of Middle Afia. It is not to black as 
that of Africa, and many of the orien- 
tal iflands. There is a greater unifor- 
mity of countenance throughout this 
whole continent, than rs found in any 
other region of the globe of equalextent. 

That the natives of America are not 
fur, ts a natura) contfequence of the 
principles already eftabiihed in this ef- 
fay ; m which it has been thewn, that 
favages, from thei expoture, thetr hard- 
fhips, and their manner of living, nvuft, 
even in temperate climates, be cifcolour- 
ed by different thades ot the tawny com- 
pk xion. 

I'he uniformity of their countenance 


NOTE. 


obfervation. Sve phil. tran{. of roy. 
loc. London, No. 424. 

Phe {mali tribe of red people, which 
dr. Shaw, im his travels, reiates that he 
faw in the mountains ot Aurels, 1 part 
ot the vatt ridge of Atlas, are pro vably 
a remnant ot the Vandals, who, in the 
fitth century, conquered the northern 
countnes ot Africa. The manners, 
and the altitude of ther ttuation, in 
hote cold mountuns, may have contri- 
buted to preiery us diltinction between 
them and the \ioors and Arabs, who 
live in the low lands. Lord Kaims, who 
writes with anfinite weaknels on this 

exclaims with an au of trie 

cCurmate in a thouland years 

t thete j +» into a perfect 

refernblance the aborigines, we may 
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yfults in fome degree from that of the 
climate, which is the lefs various, as 
America poffeties the cooleft tropical re- 
gion in the world. But it refults princi- 
pally from their ftate of fociety, their 
manners, their means of fubfiftence, 
the nature and limitation of their ideas, 
which preferve an uncommon refem- 
blance from Canada to Cape Horn. 
Though complexion is leis diverfified 
in America than in other regions of the 
earth ; yet there is a fenfible gradation 
of colour|j, till you arrive at the darkeft 
hue of this continent in the nations on 
the weft of Brazil. Here the continent 


being wider, and confequently hotter, 


than in any other part between the tro- 
pics, is more deeply coloured. And the 
Towpinan:hoes and Toupayas, and other 
tribes of that region, bear a near re- 
femblance, in their complexion, to the 
inhabitants of the oriental zone. We 
find indeed no people in America fo 
black as the Africans. This is the pe- 
culiarity that attraéts moft obfervation 
and enquiry: and the caute, I propofe 
row to explain. 

The torrid zone of America is un- 
ecinmonly temperate. This effect arifes 
in part trem its fhape; in part from its 
high mountains, and extentfive lakes and 


NOTE. 


| In travelling from the great lakes 
to Florida or Louifiana, through the 
Indian nations, there 1s a vifible pro- 
ereflion in the darknefs of their com- 
plexion. And at the councils of confe- 
derate nations, or at treaties for termi- 
nating an extenfive war, you often fee 
fachems and warriors of very different 
hues. But the colour of the natives of 
Anerica, though diverfified, is lefs va- 
ricus than in other quarters of the globe 
of equalextent of latitude. And as the 
fame ftate of fociety univerfally prevails, 
there is a fyltem of teatures that refults 
from this, which is every where fimi- 
Jar. Thefe features, giving the predo- 
minant aipeét to the face, and being 
united with a complexion lefs various 
thenin Africa or Afia, form what is 
eauled the uniformity of the American 
eounteniune, 


rivers ; and in part from its uncultivat- 
ed ftate. All uncultivated regions, co- 
vered with foretts and with waters, are 
naturally cold*. The torrid zone of 
America is narrow—its movniains and 
its rivers are immenfe—and Amazonia 
may be confidered, during a great pro- 
portion of the year, as one exientive 
laket. Let us advert to the influence of 
thefe circumftances. The empire of 
Mexico is a continued iithmus of high 
and mountainous lands. Cool by their 
elevation, they are fanned on each fide 
by winds from the eaftern and weitern 
oceans. ‘Terra Firma is a hilly region. 
Amazonia, though low and flat, is 
fhaded by boundlefs forefts, and cooled 
by the numerous waters which flow into 
the large(t rivers in the world. The 
mildnets of its atmo{phere is augmented 
by the perpetual eaft wind that blows 
under the equator. This wind having 
depofited in the Atlantic ocean the heats 
acquired in its paflage acrofs the conti- 
nent of Africa, regains a moderate tem- 
perature before it arrives at the Ameri- 
can coat. In America it continues its 
courfe over thick forefts and innumera- 
ble waters, to the mountains of the An- 
des. The Andes are colder than the 
Alps. And the empire of Peru, defend. 
ed, on one fide, by thefe frozen ridges— 
fanned on the other by a perpetual weit 
wind from the Pacific ocean—and co- 
vered by a canopy of dente vapour, 
through which the fun never penetrates 
with force—enjoys a temperate atmoi- 
phere. The vait foreits of America are 
an effe&t of the temperature of the air, 
and contribute to promote it. Extreme 


NOTES. 


* The difference, in point of climate, 
which cultivation has produced between 
modern and ancient Europe, is well 
known. And it is probable that, if ci- 
vilization fhall, in tuture time, be in- 
troduced into Tartary, that frozen cli- 
mate will be molisfied, and the deform- 
ed Tartars may, with change of cli- 
mate and of manners, become: perfons- 
ble men. 

+ On account of its numerous rivers 
and its flooded lands. 
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heat parches the foil, and converts it into 
an arid fand : luxuriant vegetation is 
the fruit of a moiit earth, and a tempe- 
rate iky. And the natives imsabiting 
perpetual fhade, and refpiring in the 
grateful and refrigerating effluvia of ve- 
getables, enjoy, in the midit of the tor- 
rid zone, a moderate climate. 

Thefe obtervation tend to thew that, 
as far as heat is concerned in the effect, 
the colour of the American mutt be 
much le{s deep than that of the African, 
or even of the Afiatic zone. And to me 
it appears, and, I doubt not, to every 
candid and inteliigent enquirer, that the 
co-operation of fo many cauies is fully 
adequate to account for the differences 
between the complexion of the negro and 
of the Indian. 

Thus have I concluded the examina- 
tion, which I propofed, into the caules 
of the principal varietics of perfon which 
appear in the different nations of the 
earth. And I am happy to obferve, on 
this fubject, that the moit accurate invef- 
tigations into the power of nature, ever 
ferve to confirm the faéts, vouched by 
the authority of revelation. A juft phi- 
lofophy will always be found to be co- 
incident with true theology. The writers 
who, through ignorance of nature, or 
through prejudice againft religion, at- 
tempt to deny the unity of the human 
fpecies, do not advert to the confufion 
which fuch principles tend to introduce. 
The {cience of morals would be abfurd ; 
the law of nature and nations would be 
annihilated ; no general principles of 
human condu&t, of religion, or of policy 
could be framed ; for human nature, 
originally, infinitely various, and, by 
the changes of the world, infinitely 
mixed, could not be comprehended in 
any fyftem. The rules, which would 
refult from the ftudy of our own na- 
twre, would not apply to the natives of 
other countries, who would be of dif- 
ferent f{pecies ; perhaps not to two fa- 
milies in our own country, who might 
be fprung from a diffimilar compoiition 
of {pecies. Such principles tend to con- 
found all fcience, as weil as piety ; and 
leave us in the world uncertain whom 
to truit, or what opinions to frame of 

Vou, VII, No. V. 


others. The doéirine of one race res 
moves this uncertainty, renders human 
nature fuiceptible of tyitem, tliuitrates 
the powers of phyfical cauies, and opens 
a rich and extenfive fierd for moral 
fcience. The unity of the khumon race 
I have confirmed by explaining the 
caules of its variety. The firtt and chief 
of thefe I have fhewn to be climates 
by which is meant, not fo much the la- 
titude of a country from the equator, 
as the degree of heat or cold, which de- 
pends on many connected circumftances. 
The next is the ftate of focietv, which 
greatly augments or corrects the influ- 
ence of climate, and is itielf the inde- 
pendent caute of many conipicuous dil- 
tinctions among mankind. hele caules 
may be infinitely varied in their degree, 
and in their combinations with other 
principles. And in the innumerable 
migrations of mankind, they are mo- 
dified by their own previous effects in a 
prior climate, and a prior ttate of focie- 
ty*. Even where all external circum- 
ftances feem to be the fame, there may 
be fecret cauies of difference, as there 
are varieties in the children of the fame 
family. The fame country often exhi- 
bits differences among in viduals, fimi- 
lar to thofe which diltiaguith the moft 
diftant nations. Such differences prove, 
at leaft, that the human conittitution is 
fufceptible of all the changes which are 
feen among men. [t is not more alto- 
nifhing that nations, than that indivi- 
duals fhould differ{. In the one cate, 
NOTES. 

* Vide page 248. 

t It would be lawful, if it were ne- 
ceflary, to have recourfe to accidental 


caufesto account for the varieties of 


nations; and to fuppofe that a country 
might have, at firit, been peopled by 
fome ancettor moit like the natives in 
features and in figure. It would not 
be a trained fuppotition, becaule we 
frequently fee deformed perfons in civil 
fociety reiemble almoit every favage 
nation, And thofe who are acquainted 
with American migrations know, that, 
commonly, the mott poor, and lazy, and 
deformed, are the firit to puih their fore 
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we know with certainty, that the varie- 
ties have arifen out of the fame origin : 
and, in the other, we have reafon to 
conclude, independently on the facred 
authority of revelation, that frem one 
pair fprung all the families of the earth. 


0 SS =*D “0 


Extra from an oration, delivered Fu- 
by 411790, at the prefoyterian church, 
in Arch fireet, Philadelphia, by the 
rev. William Rogers, A. M. profeffor 
of Eugiifh and oratory, in the college and 
academy cf Philadelphia. Page 163. 


ROM what has been advanced, I 
} aim naturally led to a confideration 
of the origin and principles of the fo- 
ciety of the Cincinnati—an inftitution 
founded upon a bafis the moft honour- 
able, with views the moft friendly, hu- 
mane, and patriotic! But it will be 
greatly advantageous to the confidera- 
tion of this fubject, in the firft inftance 
to advert to the origin and nature of 
fome of the principal orders, which have 
been eltablifhed in Europe: for, while 
the fociety of the Cincinnati, on the one 
hand, commands approbation and re- 
fpeét, we fhall hardly conceive, on the 
other, how men, endowed with reafon, 
fhould have introduced thofe orders at 
all, much lefs, that they thould ever be- 
come the ftamp of pre-emiwence, and 
the emblem of nobility. 

By the wild enthuliafn of the holy 
wars, many orders were generated : 
thefe were principally of a complicated 
defign—to adminifter relief to the wants 
and maladies of the holy forces, as wel 
as to co-operate in their military exer- 
tions againft the common enemies of 
chriflianity. To fuch (of wh.ch the 
‘Teutonic order and the order of St. La- 
zarus were the mott diitinguiflred, ) and 
to other clailes of religious and humane 
affociations, which “wal obtained the 
name, forms, and diftinétions of or- 
ders, I with to avoid any particular al- 
lution ; tor pious ardour, though too 


NOTE. 


tune in a rude and favage wildernefs,. 
where they can live, without labour, by 
fithing and hunting, 
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frequently mifguided, is neverthelefé 
entitled to refpeét. 

The marriages of fovereigns have 
alfo been a fertile fource, from which 
orders have proceeded. The golden 
fleece of Spain—and the elephant of 
Denmark, are of this defeription, The 
former was probably emblematical of 
the riches of the bride (Ifabella of 
Portugal) and the latter may have been 
chofen, as typical of the qualities which 
fhould adorn the matrimonial union— 
intelligence and generofity of temper 
on the part of the hufband, meeknefs 
and complacency on the part of the 
wife. 

Victories have likewife produced ma- 
ny orders. Among thefe the genet of 
France, which continued for a feafon in 
much repute, commemorated the con- 
queft of Martel over an Arabian army. 
And the wing of St. Michael was efta- 
blifhed by Alphonio of Portugal, in- 
gratitude for the fuppofed aid afforded 
him by the angel Michael, to which Al- 
phonfo afcribed his fuccefs in an impor- 
tant battle. 

The orders of military merit are com- 
mon throughout Europe. The voice of 
power has called them into exiftence, as 
inftruments of its own prefervation. 
But by far the moft numerous lift of 
orders, has arifen from the whim, fu- 
perftition, or gallantry of their foun- 
ders. The order of the Holy Ghoft was 
inftituted, becaufe mere chance produce 
ed on a Whitfunday three great events 
in the life of Henry III. of France, 
namely, his birth—his election as king 
of Poland—and his acceffion to the 
Gallic throne. The trifling incident of 
a lady dropping her garter was the ori- 
gin of the moft celebrated order of Eng- 
land. At Venice, an order once exifted, 
called, the knights of the ftocking, be- 
caufe the members wore a motley-ca- 
loured ftocking on the right leg, and a 
green one on the left. From the aét of 
bathing, the knights of the bath re- 
ceived their name. The thiftle was in- 
ftituted in memory of a crofs, which, 
it is alleged, appeared in the heavens, 
like the crofs ef St. Andrew. Indeed 
the very ules and badges of fome or- 
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ders, might fairly excite ridicule and 
contempt. I {hall not trefpafs on your 
patience in enumerating them, as the 
moft ftriking one of this f{pecies may 
properly include the whole: I mean the 
order of fools, founded by Adolphus, 
count of Cleves, on the feat of St. 
Rumbert. 

I am perfuaded that the mind of eve- 
ry hearer, has already anticipated the 
contraft between fuch inftituuons, and 
that to which the independence of A- 
merica has given birth. The fociety of 
the Cincinnati ftands on a bafis, equal- 
ly new and interelting : and, although 
fufpicion or prejudice may, fora time, 
endeavour to mifreprefent or pervert its 
principles ; yet while fortitude, patrio- 
tifm, and benevolence, are cherifhed by 
mankind—this aflociation muft flourifh, 
as the great model of thofe virtues. To 
recapitylate the fundamental objects of 
our inttitution is, indeed, to pronounce 
its belt panegyric: for, though it de- 
rives no ail or influence from a regal 
fiat (that vital fpark of European or- 
ders) it neverthelefs fhines refplendent 
with the native dignity of its own cha- 
raéter. To commemorate the revolution 
of thefe united ftates, is the prominent 
feature of our fociety : and whether we 
regard the caufes which led tothe revo- 
Jution—the means by which it has been 
accomplifhed—or the effects thereby 
produced—who, for a moment, can 
withhold a tribute of reverence and of 
gratitude ? 

To have ftruggled fuccefsfully againft 
opprefhon—to have purchafed liberty 
and independence, by all the horrors of 
a dreadful war—are only local benefits, 
which form butan inconfiderable part 
of the triumphs of America. On the 
rights of mankind, which heretofore 
were a theme of mere f{peculation, fhe 
has furnifhed a praétical leffon to the 
world. In every quarter, with honeft 
pride, fhe may trace the improvement 
of focial life, the advancement of ufe- 
ful knowledge, and the general increafe 
of human happinels, as the refult of 
her aufpicious example. To France the 
has made a noble return of fervices, by 

infpiring thofe fentiments, which have 
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introduced a milder adminiftration of 
government—and emancipated the great 
body of the people from the thraldom 
of the nobles. 

The {pirit, which has excited fo uni- 
verfal a deteftation of the flave trade, 
and of flavery, originated in America : 
and even that country which refifted to 
the utmoft all our well-founded claims, 
feems, at length, inciined to make fome 
atonement, by yielding to our exertions 
in favour of the violated rights of others. 
Tt is thou, Liberty ! whom all, in pub- 
lic or in private, worfhip—whofe tafte 
is grateful, and ever will be fo, till na- 
ture herfelf fhall change. No tint of 
words can fpot thy frowy mantle, or 
chymic power turn thy {ceptre into iron, 
With thee to {mile upon him, as he 
eats his cruft, the fwain is happier than 
his monarch, from whofe court thou 
art exiled.”” And why fhould not Afric’s 
fens be happy too ?—May each one of 
us adopt the poet’s language, and with 
him fing— 

“*T would not have a flave to till my 
ground, 

To carry me, to fan me while I fleep, 

And tremble when I wake, for all the 
wealth 

That finews, bought and fold, have 
ever earn’d. 

No, dear as freedom is, and in my 
heart's 

Jut eftimation priz’d above all price, 

Thad much rather be myiélf the flave, 

And wear the bonds, than faften them 
on him.” 


“O- ]> |S -o~ 
Letter from William Penn to bis friends 


in London, giving a defcription of 


Pennjjlvania.—continued from V ol. 
VI. page 48. 


XI. 7 SHE natives I fhall confider in 

their perions, language, man- 
ners, religion, and government, with 
my fenfe of their original. For their 
perfons, they are generally tall, ftrait, 
well-buut, and of fingular proportion : 


ly walk with a lofty chin. Of com- 
plexion, black, but by -efign, as the 
gypiies in England. They greaie them. 
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felves with bears’ fot clarified : and ufing 
no defence aguinft fun or weather, their 
fkins mut needs be fwarthy. Their 
eye is little and black, not unlike a 
ftrait-looked Jew. The thick lip and flat 
note, fo frequent with the Eaft Indians 
and blacks, are not common to them : 
tor I have feen as comely, European- 
like faces among them, of both as on 
your fide the fea: and truly an Italian 
complexion hath not much more ef the 
white: and the notes of feveral of them 
have as much of the Roman. 

XII. Their language is lofty, yet 
narrow : but, like the He! rew, in figni- 
fication full: jike fhort-hand in writing, 
one word terveth in the place of three, 
and the reit are iupplied by the under- 
ftanding of the hearer—imperfeé in 
they tenes, wanting in their moods, 
participles, adver bs, conjunétions, inter- 
jections. I have made it my bufinefs to 
underftund it, that I might not want an 
interpreter on any occafion: and I muft 
fay, that 1know not a language fpoken 
in Europe, that hath words of more 
fweetnels or greatnefs, in accent and em- 
phafis, than theirs: for inftance, oéto- 
cockon, rancocas, oriéton, fhak, mari- 
an, poquefian ; all whichare names of 
places, and have grandeur in them, 
Of words of {weetnefs, anna is mother ; 
iff nus, a brother; netcap, friend ; ufque 
oret, very good; pane, bread; metfa, 
eat; matta, no; hatta, to have; payo, to 
come ; fepatien, paflijon, the names of 
places ; tamane, fecane, menanfe, feca- 
tereus, are the names of perfons. If one 
afk them for any thing they have not, 
they will anfwer, matta ne hatta, which 
to tranflate is, not I have, inftead of, I 
have not. 

XIII. Of their cufloms and manners, 
there is much to be faid. I will begin 
with children. So foon as they are 
born, they wath them in water ; and 
while very young, and in cold weather to 
chooie, they plunge them in the rivers, 
to harden and embolden them. Having 
wrapt them ina clout, they lay them on 
a ftrait, thin board, a little more than 
the length and breadth of the child, and 
iwaddle it fait upon the board, to make 
x ftrait ; wheretore all Indians have flat 
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heads ; and thus they carry them at 
their backs. The children will go very 
young, at nine months commonly. 
They wear only a fimall clout round 
their waitt, ull they are big: if boys, 
they go a fithing till ripe for the 
woods, which is about fifteen : then they 
hunt : and after having given fome 
proofs of their manhood, by a good re- 
turn of fkins, they may marry ; elfe it 
is a fhame to think of a wife. The 
girls ftay with their mothers, and help 
to hoe the ground, plant corn, and car- 
ry burdens ; and they do well to ufe 
them to that young, which they muft do 
when they are old: for the wives are 
the true fervants of the hufbinds ; others 
wife the men are very affectionate to 
them. 

XIV. When the young women are 
fit for marriage, they wear fomething 
upon their heads, for an advertifement, 
but fo as their faces are hardly to be 
feen, but when they pleafe. The age 
they marry at, if women, is about thir- 
teen and fourteen ; if men, feventeen 
and eighteen: they are rarely elder. 

XV. Their houfes are mats, or barks 
of trees, fet on poles, in the fafhion of 
an Englifh barn, but out of the power 
of the winds: for they are hardly higher 
than a man, They lie on reeds or grafs. 
In travel, they lodge in the woods, about 
a great fire, with the mantle of duffils 
they wear by day, wrapt about them, 
and a few boughs ftuck round them. 

XVI. Their diet is maize, or Indian 
corn, divers ways prepared ; fometimes 
roafted in the afhes, fometimes beaten 
and boiled with water, which they call 
hominee. They alfo make cakes not un- 
pleafant to eat: they have likewife fe- 
veral forts of beans and peafe, that are 
good nourifhment ; and the woods and 
rivers are their larder. 

XVII. If an European come to fee 
them, or call for lodging at their houre 
or wigwam, they give him the beit place, 
and firft cut. If they come to vifit us, 
they falute us with an Itah, which 1s as 
much as to fay, good beto you ; and fet 
them down, which is moftly on the 
ground, cloie to their heels, their legs 
upright ; it may be, they ipeak nota 
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word, but obferve all paffiges. If you 
give them any thing to eat or drink, 
well, for they will not afk: and be it 
little or much, if it be with kindnefs, 
they are weil pleafed ; elfe they go away 
fullen, but fiy nothing. 

XVIII. They are great concealers of 
their own refentments, brought to it, I 
believe, by the revenge that hath been 
practifed among them. In either of thefe 
they are not exceeded by the Italians. A 
tragical inftance fell out fince I came 
into the country. A king’s daughter, 
thinking herielf thehted by her hufband, 
in tuffering another woman to lie down 
between them, rofe up, went out, pluck- 
ed a root out of the grotind, and eat it, 
upon which the immediately died ; and 
for which, lait week, he made an offering 
to her kindred for atonement, and li- 
berty of marriage ; as two others did to 
the kindred of their wives, who dieda 
natural death. For til widowers have 
done fo, they muft not marry again. 
Some of the young women are fad to 
take undue liberty before marriage, for 
a portion ; but when married, chafte. 
When with child they know their huf- 
bands no more, till delivered : and du- 
ring their month, they touch no meat 
they eat, but with a ftick, left they 
fhould defile it: nor do their hutbands 
frequent them, til that time heexpired. 

XIX. But in itherality they excel ; 
nothing is too good for their friend. 
Give them a fine gun, coat, or other 
thing, it may pafs twenty hands before 
it ticks ; light of heart, ftrong atfec- 
tions but foon fpent : the moft merry 
creatures that live, feaft, and dance per- 
petually ; they never have much, nor 
want much. Wealth circulatetitiike the 
blood, all parts partake : and theugh 
none fhail want what another hath, yet 
exact obtervers of property. Some kings 
have fold, others prefented me with fe- 
veral parcels of land. The pay, or pre- 
{ents I made them, were not hoarded by 
the particular owners, but the neighbour- 
ing kings and their clans being prefent 
when the goods were brought out, the 
parties chieflyconcerned coniulted what, 
and to whom they fhould give them. 
To every king, then, by the hands of a 


perfon for that work appointed, is a 
proportion fent, fo forted and folded, 
and with that gravity tha is admirable. 
Then that king fuddivideth it in like 
manner anong his dependents, they 
hardly leaving themfelves an equal fhare 
with one of their fubjects. And be ft 
on fuch occafions as feltivals, or at their 
common meals, the kings diftribute, 
and to themfelves laft. They care for 
little, becaufe they want but little : and 
the reafon is, a little contents them: in 
thie they are fufficiently revenged on us: 
if they be ignorant of our pleafures, they 
are alfo free from our pains. They are 
not difquieted with bills of lading and 
exchange, nor perplexed with chancery 
fuits and exchequer-reckonings. We 
fweat and toil to live. Their pleafure 
feeds them : I mean their hunting, fith- 
ing and fowling. And this table is 
{preadevery where. They eat twice a 
day, morning and evening ; their feats 
and table are the ground, Since the Eu- 
ropeans came into thefe parts, they are 
grown great lovers of {trong liquors, 
rum efpecially ; and for it exchange the 
richeft of their fkins and furs. If they be 
heated with liquors, they are rettlets, tul 
they have enough to fleep ; that ts their 
cry, Some more, and I wiil go to fleep ; 
but when drunk, one of the mott wretch- 
ed fpeacles in the world ! 

XX. In ticknets, impatient to he cu- 
red, and for it give any thing, efpeci- 
ally for their children, to whom they are 
extremely natural. They drink at thofe 
times ateran, or decoction of fome roots 
in fpring-water: and if they eat any 
fleth, it mutt of the female of any crea- 
ture. -If they die, they bury them with 
their apparel, be they min or woman, 
and the neareit of kin fling in iomething 
precious with them, as a token of their 
love. Their mourning ts blocking of 
taces, which they continue for a year. 
They are choice of the graves of their 
dead : foi lett they fhould be loit by time, 
and fall to common ufe, they pick oif 
the grais that grows upon them, and heap 
up the fallen earth with great care andex- 
actnets. 

XXII. Thefe poor people are under s 


dark night, in things relating to rali- 
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gion, to be fure the tradition of it : yet 
they believe a God and immortality, 
without the help of metaphyfics : for 
they fay, ‘ there is a great king that 
* made them, who dwells in a glorious 
* country to the fouthward of them ; and 
“that the fouls of the good fhall go 
“thither, where they fhall live again.’ 
Their worthip confiits of two parts, fa- 
crifice and cantico. Their facrifice is 
their firft fruits : the firft and fatteft 
buck they kill goeth to the fire, where 
he is all burnt, with a mournful ditty 
of him that performeth the ceremony, 
but with fuch -marvellous fervency and 
Jabour of body, that he will even {weat 
toa foam. The other partis their can- 
tico, performed by round-dances, fome- 
times words, fometimes fongs, then 
fhouts, two being in the middle that be- 
gin, and by finging, and drumming on a 
board, direét the chorus. Their poftures 
in the dance are very antic, and differ- 
ing, but all kcep meafure. [his is done 
with equal earneftnefs and leur, but 
great appearance of joy. In the all when 
the corn cometh in, they begin to icati 
oneanother. There have heen two great 
feftivals already, to which all come that 
will. I was at onc mytelf ; their onter- 
tainment was a great feat by the hide of 
a fpring, under fome flialy trees, and 
twenty bucks, with hot cakes of new 
corn, both wheat and beans, wh ch they 
make up in a {quare form, in the leaves 
of the flem, and bake them in the athes : 
and after that they fell to dance. But 
thofe that go, muft carry a fmali prefen 
in their money, it may be fix-pence, 
which is made of the bone of a fith ; 
the black is with them as gold, the 
white, filver ; they call it all wampum. 

XXII. ‘Their government is by kings, 
whom they call Sachama, and thoje by 
fuccetiion, but always of the mother's 
fide. For imftance, the children ot him, 
who is now king, will not fucceed, but 
his brother by the mother, or the chil- 
dren of his fifter, whoie tons (and after 
them the children ot her daughters) 
will reign : for no woman inherits. The 
reafon they render for this way of de- 
fcent, is, that ther iflue may not be 
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XXIII. Every king hath his council, 
and that confifts of all the old and wile 
men of his nation, which perhaps is two 
hundred people. Nothing of moment is 
undertaken, be it war, peace, felling of 
land, or traffic, without advifing with 
them ; and which is more, with the young 
men too. It is admirable to confider 
how powerful the kings are, and yet how 
they move by the breath of their people. 
I have had occafion to be in council with 
them upon treaties for land, and to adju&t 
the terms of trade. Their order is thus. 
The king fits in the middie of an half 
moon, and hath his council, the old and 
wife on each hand : behind them, or at a 
little diftance, fit the younger fry in the 
fame figure. Having confulted and re- 
folved their bufinels, the king ordered 
one of them tofpeak tome. He ftood 
up, came to me, and in the name of his 
king faluted me ; then took me by the 
hand, and told me, ‘* He was ordered 
‘ by his king to fpeak to me; and that 
* now it was not he, but the king that 
‘ (poke, bec: ule what he {poke was the 
‘ king's mund. He firft prayed me, ‘ To 
‘excufe them, that they had not com- 
§ phed with ime the laft ume: he-teared 
* there might be fome fau't in th 
‘Ma Lig- 
© with 5 befides, it was the Indian cuf- 
take up much 

time in council, betore they refolve ; 
* and that, if the young people and ewn- 

ersof the land had been as ready as he, 
‘I had not met with jo much delay.’ 
Having thus introduced his matter, he 
fell to the bounds of the land they had 
agreed to diipofe of, and the price ; 


inter - 
* preter, bemg neither loci, 


‘tom to deliberate, an 


which now 1s jittle and dear, that which 
would have bought twenty miles, not 
buying now two. During the ume that 
this perion fpoke, not a man of than 
was obierved to whuper or {mile ; the 
old, grave—the young, reverend m 
they fpeak little, 
but tervently, and with elegance. I have 
never teen more natural fagacity, conl- 
dering them without the help (I was 
going to fay, the tpoil) of tradition 5 
wiil deierve the name of wiie, 
that out-wits them in any treaty about 


their deportment : 


and he 


a thing they underitand. When the pur 
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chafe was agreed, great promiies patt 
between us, of ‘ kindnefs and good 
* neighbourhood, and that the Indians 
¢ and Engitthh mutt live in love, as long 
¢ as the fun gave lght.. Which done, 
another made a (peech to the Indians, tn 
the name of ail the fachamakers or 
kings ; firtt to tell them what was 
done ; next, to charge and command 
them, ‘ To love the chriftians, and par- 
* ticularly to live in peace with me, and 
* the people under my government ; 
‘that many governors had been in the 
* river ; but that no governor had come 
* himfelf to live and ftay here betore ; 
*and having now fuch an one that had 
¢ treated them well, they thould never do 
¢ hum or his any wrong.” At every fen- 
tence of which they thouted, and fax, 
Amen, in then way. 

XXIV. The juitice they have, is pe- 
cuniary. In cafe of any wrong or evil 
fact, be it murder itielt, they atone by 
feafts and preients of their wampum, 
which is proportioned to the quality of 
the offence, or perion injured, or of the 
fex they are of. For in cafe they kill a 
woman, they pay double, and the reaion 
they render, is, * That the breedeth 
© children, which men cannot do.’ Itis 
rare that they fall out, it fober : and if 
drunk, they forgive it, faying, * It was 
© the drink, and not the man, that abufed 
© them.’ 

XXV. We have agreed, that in all 
differences between us, fix of each fide 
fhall end the matter. Do not abule 
them, but let them have juitice, and you 

inthem. Ihe worttis, they are the 
worfe tor the chriitians, who have pro- 
pagated ther vices, and yielded them 
tradition tor dl, and not tor good things. 
But as low an ebb as theie people are 
at, and as glorwus as ther own cond. 
tron looks, the chriitians have not our- 
hved ther fight, with all their preten- 
hons to an higher maniteftation. What 
good then might not a goo! people grate, 
where there is fo dittinct «a knowledge 
left between good and ew)? I hefeech 
God to mchne the hearts of all that 
come into theie parts, to outlive the 
knowledge of the natives, Dy a fixt o- 
woduemce to thew greater Knowledge of 


the will of God, for it were miterable 
indeed for us to tall under the centure 
ot the peor Indian contcrence, while we 
make profetlion of things fo tar tran- 
fcending. 

XXVI. For thew original, I am ready 
to believe them of the Jewith race; I 
mean, of the flock of the ten tribes, and 
that tor the following reaions; firft, 
they were to go to ‘* a land not planted 
or known,’ which, to be fure, Atia and 
Africa were, sf not Europ>: and he, 
who intended that extraordmary judg- 
ment upon them, mught make the paf. 
lage not uneaty to them, as it ms noe 
impofhi)ie in sttelt, trom the eatternmoft 
portsot Atva, to Use weiternmott parts of 
Ameria. In tite newt place I hod ther 
of iyke countenance, ani ther children 
ot to lively relembiance, thar a man 
would thik hunt lin Duke’s-place, or 
Berry-ttieet in London, when he feeth 
them. But thusts« not all: they agree in 
rites s they reckon byw moous: they of- 
fer ther firft trusts + they have a kind of 
feait of tabernack ss they are fad to lay 
their altar upom twelve ftones + their 
mourning a year, ¢ iftorns of women, 
with many things ‘hat do not now oecur, 


So much tor the nativ next the old 


p! inters will be idered mm this rela. 
tion, Sefore I come to ous colony, and 
rma oO i’ 
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leaft in part. The celebrated Montef- 
quieu, {peaking of certain religious 
opinions, which were taught among the 
Pertians, fubjoins: ‘* Theie doctrines 
were falfe, but extremely uieful.”” And 
in feveral other places, he tuppofes, that 
docirines, in themiclves falie, may be 
produétive of much utility in govern- 
ment. Beccaria, an author whom I 
yevere, and whofe very errors appear 
amiabie, becaufe he pleads the caule of 
humanity, hath the following extraor- 
dinary paflage. “ The firft religious'er- 
rors, which peopled the earth with falfe 
divinities, and creaied a world of in- 
vilible beings, to govern the vifible 
creation, were of the utmoft fervice to 
mankind. ‘Ihe gvreateft benefaétors to 
humanity were thoie who dared to de- 
ceive and lead pliant ignorance to the 
foot of the altar.” 

If this author mean, that a religion, 
though blended with much error and 
fuperttition, is better for civil fociety, 
than none, I agree with hin: but if he 
mean, as his words feem plainly to 
import, that the invention or propaga- 
tion of falichoods, or that religious er- 
rors, in doétrine or werfhip, have a 
tendency to promote the happinefs of 
mankind, in a ftate of fociety, I take 
the liberty to differ from him. I cannot 
perfuade mytelt, that religious, or po- 
litical, or even military lies, can be, 
upon the whole, uleful to mankind, or 
even to 2 part.cular fociety. ** Honefty 
is the beft policy.” The propagation of 
falichoods may fometimes be attended 
witha partial, particular, private, or tem- 
porary utility, but can never be upon 
the whole advantageous. The good, 
arifing from them, is generally more 
than counterbalanced by the mitchief 
they do, in ceitroying mutual confi- 
dence among men. To fuppofe other- 
wile, is plainly to level truth with falle- 
hood: for if truth be more excellent 
than talichood, as is generally acknow- 
ledged, that fuperior excellence mutt he 
mits utihty, or tendency to promote 
human happineis. Suppofe falfehood to 
have the fame general tendency, and, I 
think, it will be hard to give a reafon, 
why we fhould prefer the former to the 


latter. When we give it as our opinion, 
that the religion of the heathens was of 
real fervice to civil government, we do 
not fuppofe, that their religious errors— 
their talie notions concerning certain 
invilible powers—their idolauwy and iu 
peritition—produced that uulity ; but 
the fubitantial truths involved with thofe 
faliehoods. Thole important religious 
truths, which were of general beliet in 
all well-policed itates, and not the mighe 
ty mafs of fuperftiuen with which they 
were interwoven, were uleful to the 
flate. Thus, when fome fovereign drug 
is combined with others of ulelefs, or 
fomewhat pernicious quality, a falutary 
effect may be produced: but that effect 
is not to be attributed tothe uleleis or 
banetul qualities of the latter, but the 
falutary efficacy of the former. Idolatry, 
fuperitition, and religious talichoods, 
are not only uicieis, but pernicious to 
civil fociety; and tend to allay that 
good, of which religious truth ts pro- 
ductive. On a critical view of the hif- 
tory of thofe civil focieties which have 
exifted in the world, it will be found, 
that, ceteris paribus, thofe have en- 
joyed the greatett fhare of political hap- 
pine!s, whole religions have been leaft 
mingled with fuperitition. It is religi- 
ous truth, therefore, and not religious 
lies, which we fuppole uleful to civil go- 
vernment. The chriftian religion there- 
fore, in its native purity and fimplicity, 
as taught by its firtt founders, and un- 
adulterated w.th thofe fuperftitious mix- 
tures which have deformed its beauty, 
and counteracted its falutary influence, 
muft be, of ali religions, the moft fa- 
vourable to civil fociety. 

“© Mr. Bayle,” fays the illuftrious 
Monteiquieu, * after having abufed all 
religions, endeavours to fully chriftia- 
nity : he boldly aflerts, that true chrif- 
tians cannet form a government of any 
duration. Why not ?”’ replies the ba- 
ron. * Citizens of this fort being in- 
finitely enlightened with refpeét to the 
various duties of life, and having the 
warmeit zeal to perform them, mutt be 
perfectly fentible of the rights of na- 
tural defence. The more they believe 
themielves indebted to religion, the more 
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they would think due to their country. 
The principles of chriftianity, deeply 
engraven on the heart, would be infi- 
nitely more powerful than the falfe ho- 
nour of monarchies, than the humane 
virtues of republics, or the fervile fear 
of defpotic ftates.”” 

This is a noble teftimony in favour 
of chriftianity, from one who thought 
for himfelf, and who made the nature 
of government and laws, the principal 
ftudy of his life. 

In order to thew the influence of the 
chriftian religion on civil fociety, it 
will be neceflary to confi'er—the doc- 
trines it teaches—the worthip it enjoins 
—and the precepts it inculcstes. The 
two firft fhall be treated briefly : the 
Jaft requires a more ample difcuffion. 

I. Of the do&rines which chriftiani- 
ty teaches. 

Under this head it will not be necef- 
fary to treat all the doétrines of our re- 
ligion, but merely thofe which more 
immediately and direétly tend to the be- 
nefit of fociety. Such are thofe concern- 
ing the nature of the Deity, his provi- 
dence, and a future ftate of rewards 
and punifhments. 

In thofe facred writings which con- 
tain our religion, we have fuch a repre- 
fentation of the nature and attributes 
of the great firft caufe, as gives us the 
moft grand, noble, and worthy concep- 
tions of him. The divine charaéter, as 
there drawn, is fuited to infpire ideas 
at once the moft auguft and awful, the 
moft venerable and lovely. His irrefifti- 
ble power, inflexible juftice, and tre- 
mendous majefty—his infinite know- 
ledge and immaculate purity—tend to 
fill us with the moft profound awe and 
reverence; to deter us from every thing, 
which might provoke him; and conte- 
quently to reftrain us from every kind 
of immorality. Thefe perfections of 
the Deity leave the impenitent and per- 
fifting rebel no hope of efcaping the 
righteous vengeance of heaven. His 
diffufive benevolence, the riches of his 
goodnefs, the extent of his mercy, his 
patience and readine{s to pardon the re- 
penting and returning finner, are calcu- 
Jated to infpire us with fentiments of 
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love and gratitude, encourage us to re- 
nounce our vicious practices, and hope 
in his mercy. In a word, the due con- 
fideration of his attributes, as reprefent- 
edin our religion, neceflarily tends to 
reftrain us from all vice, and excite us 
to walk in the paths of picty and vir- 
tue; and coniequently to promote our 
happinefs as focial beings. 

It muft be confeffed, even by thofe 
who are inclined to think moft favour- 
ably of the ancient heathens, that, with 
few exceptions, they entertained very 
grofs and unworthy notions of their 
deities ; and fuch as plainly tended to 
corrupt their moral-, and encourage 
them in an indulgence of the feniual 
paffions, very pernicious to civil fociety. 
Their gods, as the poet well exprefles it, 
were 
** Gods partial, changeful, paffionate, 

unjutt, 
Whofe attributes were rage, revenge, or 
luit.” 

The amorous intrigues, the rapes, 
quarrels, thefts, &c. for which they were 
celebraied, are juitly reckoned fcan- 
dalous among mortal men. There was 
fcarcely any vice} the practice of which 
was not countenanced by fome of their 
deities, male or female. Indeed when 
we confider the immoralities afcribed to 
the gods of the heathens, it is furprifing 
they were not more corrupt and diffo- 
Jute in their manners. There muft have 
been fome powerful antidote in their ci- 
vil inftitutions, which counteraéted the 
influence of religious errors, fo de- 
ftruétive of all morality. The idea, 
which chriflianity gives us of the in- 
finite purity of that God whom we 
worfhip, has a quite contrary tendency. 
In a word, the perfections of the Deity, 
held up to view in divine revelation, are 
fuch, that the ferious confideration and 
devout contemplation of them, muft ne- 
ceffarily fill us with an abhorrence of 
all impurity and vice of every kind. 
The more nearly we refemble him, and 
the more periectiy we imitate him, the 
more virtuous we are, and the more dif- 

pofed to difcharge all the focial duties. 

The doétrincs, which chriftianity 

teaches, concerning the divine provt- 
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dence, give us the moft exalted concep- 
tions of the Deity. They are perfectly 
confonant to, and indeed the neceflary 
confequence of, his attributes. What a 
fublime idea dothey give us of the great 
Jehovah, when we confider him as “ rul- 
ing in the army of heaven, and amongtt 
the inhabitants of this lower world !""— 
exerciiing an abfolute, fupreme, and 
wniverfal dominion over alt his creatures 
—fuftaining them by his power—direéct- 
ing them by his wif{tom—and fupplying 
them by his bounty ? The God, whom 
we are taught to worthip, is no local 
deity, like thofe of the heathens, pre- 
fiding over this or that portion of na- 
ture—the guardian of this or that par- 
ticular city or country— inhabiting this 
or that particular river, grove, or moun- 
tan. He fills the vatt and complicated 
machine of the univerie, touches every 
fpring, moves every wheel, and adjults 
every motion, He is the fountain not 
only of being, but of ail operation— 
the fource of all that beauty, order, and 
harmony, which are diffuted over the 
wide creation, and fill the attentive be- 
holder with tuch inexpreflible delight. 
His providence extends to the leatt as 
well as the greateft of his works. None 
of his creatures, however infignificant, 
ejcape his notice: he regards them alli 
with an equal and impartial eye. They 
are all the objects of his parental care— 
ail the fubjeéts of his governing power 
and wifdom. With what beauty and 
emphatis does the infpired poet fet forth 
the exuberant goodnels o the Creator, 
in the ample provifion he makes for the 
verious tribes of animals, which inha- 
bit this fpacious earth! “ The Lord is 
good to all; and his tender mercies are 
over all his works. The eves of all 
wait upon thee: and thou giveft them 
their meat in due feafon. ‘Thou epeneit 
thy hand, and fatisfieft the defire of 
every living thing.” But aithough his 
beneficence is extended to ali his crea- 
tures, thofe, who devote themfelves to 
his fervice, are the objects of his peca- 
jiar care. & The young lions may lack 
and iuffer hunger; but thole, who feek 
the Lord, fhall not want any good 
thing. Their bread fhall be given them ; 


their water fhall be fure.** He, who 
*« feeds the young ravens, that cry, and 
clothes the grafs of the field,” will much 
more give his own fervants food to eat, 
and raiment to put on. 

When the devout chrittian contem- 
plates the providence of God in this 
view, and confiders all things as under 
the government, and at the fovereign 
difpoial, of a being infinitely juft, wife, 
and powerful, whofe goodnefs, like an 
overflowing fountain, is continually 
diffuling its ftreams over the whole cre- 
ation—and who hath pledged his truth, 
that ** all things fhall work together 
for his good”—it cannot fail to in{pire 
confidence and tranquility, and afford 
him contolation under the heavieft ca- 
lamities. He looks up to the bounty of 
his heavenly Father, who, with a benie- 
nant hand, peurs out the bleflings of 
his providence. In the ufe of the ap- 
pointed means, he depends upon his pa- 
rental care and munificence, nor dreads 
approaching poverty or want. Content- 
ed with that portion ef temporal good 
things which providence hath allotted 
to him, he is not dilpoied to encroach 
upon the property of others, either by 
fraud or violence. Satisfied with the 
ftation, though humble, in which hea- 
ven hath fixed him, he envies not the 
rich or the great, nor is anxious for 
change. With fucha temper as this, 
he cannot fail of being an honett, quiet, 
and peaceable member of fociety. Such 
a difpofition, efpecially in governments 
which enjoy a great fhare of liberty, ts, 
perhaps, of more importance than Is 
generally imagined. Difcontentment 
with our preient condition, envy ef 
wealth and power, and an immoderate 
fondnels of change, are the fource of 
innumerable evils in fociety. At leatt, 
it is certain they were fo in the republic 
ot Rome, which was continually em- 
broiled by the fierce difputes between 
the patricians and the plebcians. And, if 
I mittake not, much of the prefent un- 
ealinets, ttrife, and political contention 
in America, may be traced to the fame 
fource. If every citizen, with a chrifti- 
an temper, would acquiefce in that wile 
plan o: providence, which ordains a 
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certain fubordination of rank and of- 
fice in the political body—and confi- 
der that in this very thing the beauty, 
order, and even the excellence of focie- 
ty, very much confifts, we would not 
have fo many fattious and turbulent 
fpirits amongft us. We would not then 
fee fo many, who, prompted by ambi- 
tious and aipiring paffions, are continu- 
ally grafping after power, and wealth, 
and high ftations, endeavouring to pull 
down all who are above, and oppeets all 
below them. A juft view of providence, 
astaught by our religion, would lead 
us to confider, that in every govern- 
ment, there muft be high and low, rich 
and poor. ‘This would make us ealy and 
contented with the lot which heaven has 
affigned to us, and convince us, that in 
aéting our part well, whether it bea 
high, or a low one, * ali the honour 
lies.” 
(To be continued.) 
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Letter on the effects of lead upon the bu- 
man body. From dr. Franklin to a 
Sriend. 

Philadelphia, Fuly 31, 1786. 
DEAR FRIEND, 


Recolleé, that when I had the great 
I pleafure of feeing you at Southamp- 
ton, now a twelvemonth fince, we had 
jome converfation on the bad effects of 
lead taken inwardly ; and that at your 
requeft I promiied to fend you in writing 
a particular account of feveral taéts I 
then mentioned to you, of which you 
thought fome good uie might be made. 
I now {fit down to fulfil that promite. 
The firtt thing I] remember of this 
kind, was a general ditcourte in Bolton, 
when I was a boy, of a complaint from 
North Carolina, again, New England 
rum, that it pote ned their people, giv- 
ing them the dry- -belly-ach, with a lofts 
of the ufe of thar a The ditil- 
leries being examined on the occafion, 
it was found, that teveralot them uted 
leaden ituli-heads and worms: and the 
phyticians were of pinion that the mil- 
chief was occafioned by that ule of lead, 
Tie legiflature of Matfachuteits there- 


upon paffed an act, prohibiting under 
fevere penalties, the ufe of fuch ftill- 
heads and worms thereaiter. 

In 1724, being in London, I went to 
work in the printing houfe, of mr. Pal- 
mer, Bartholomew-cioie, as ac ympolie 
tor. Ithere tound a practice, [had never 
feen before, of drying a cale of types, 
(which are wet in diftribution) by 
ple cing it floping before the fire. I found 
this had the additional advantage, (when 
the types weic not only dried but heated) 
ot being comtortavle to the hands work- 
ing over thei in coid weather. I there- 
fore fometimes heated my cale when the 
types did not want drying. But an old 
workman obfervire it, aldviled me not 
to do io; telling me, I might lole the 
ule of my hands by it, as two of our 
companions had nearly done ; one of 
whom, who uled to earn his guinea, a 
week, could not then make more than 
ten thillings ; and the other, who had 
the dangles, but feven and fixpence. 
This, with a kind of obf{cure pain, that 
I had iometimes felt, as it were in the 
bones of my hand, when working over 
the types made very hot, induced me to 
omit the practice. But talking after- 
wards with mr. James a letter-iounder 
in the fame clofe, and afking hin, if his 
people, who worked over the little fur- 
naces of melted metal, were not fubjeét to 
that cilorder—he made light of any 
danger trom the efHuvia ; but aicribed 
it to particles of the metal, fwallowed 
with their food, by flovenly workmen, 
who went to their meals, after handling 
the metal, without well wathing their 
fingers, fo that fome of the metalline 
particles were taken off by their bread, 
and eaten with it. This appeared te 
have fome reafon in it. But the pain I 
had experienced, made me {till afraid of 
thole effluvia. 

Being in Derbyflire, at fome of the 
furnaces, for fmelting of lead ore, I was 
told, that the imoke of thote furnaces was 
pernicious to neighbouring grais and o- 
ther vegetables : but I do not recellect to 
have heard any thing of the effeéi o: 
fuch vegetables, eaten by animals. | 
may be well to make the enquiry. 


In America, I have often gbicrve 
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that on the roofs of our thingled houfes, 
where mo(s is apt to grow, in northern 
expofures, if there be any thing on the 
roof painted with white lead—fuch as 
balufters, or f#ames of dormant win- 
dows, &c. there is conitantly a ftreak on 
the fhingles, from fuch paint down to 
the eaves, on which no mofs will grow : 
but the wood remains conftantly clean 
and free from it. We feldom drink rain- 
water that falls on our houfes: and if 
we did, perhaps the {mall quantity of 
Jead defeending from fuch paint, might 
not be ‘ufficient to produce any fenfible 
il effect cn our bodies. But lL have been 
told of a cafe in Europe, 1 forget the 
place, where a whole famity wa: af- 
fligted with what we call the dry-belly- 
ach, or colica piforum, by drinking 
rain-water. It was a country feat, 
which, being fituated too high to have 
the advantage of a well, was fupplied 
with water from a tank which received 
the water from the leaded roois. This 
had been drunk feveral years without 
mmifchief ; but fome young trees, plant- 
ed near the houfe, growing up above 
the roof, and fhedding th.tc ieaves upon 
it, it was fuppofed that an acid in thofe 
leaves, had corroded the lead they co- 
vered, and furnished the water of that 
year with its baneful particles and qua- 
lities. 

When I was in Paris, with fir John 
Pringle, in 1767, he vifited La charité— 
an hofpital partucul rly famous tor the 
cure of that malady: and brought from 
thence a pamphlet, containing a lit of 
the names of perions, fpecifying their 
profeffions or trades, who had been cu- 
red there. I had the curiofity toexamine 
that lift, and jound that all the patients 
were of trades that {ome way or other 
ufe or work in lead ; fuch as plumbers, 
glaziers, painters, &c. excepting only 
two kinds, ftone-cutters and foldjers. 
In them, I could notreconcile to my no- 
tion that lead was the cauie of that dif- 
order. But on my mentioning this dif- 
ficulty to a phytician of that hofpital, 
he informed me that the ftonc-cutters 
are continually ufling melted lead to fix 
the ends of iron baluftrades im ftone ; 
and that the foldiers had been employed 
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by painters as labourers in grinding of 
colours. 

This, my dear friend, is all I can at 
prefent recollect on the fubjeét. You 
will fee by it, that the opinion of this 
mifchievous effe& from lead, is at leaft 
above fixty years old; and you will ob- 
ferve, with concern, how long a ufeful 
truth may be known, and exift, before 
it is generally received and praétifed on, 

I am, ever, your's moft affectionately, 


B. FRANKLIN, 
9b SDD |] +4 


Letter from dr. Franklin to mr. Landri- 
ani, on the utility of electric conductors, 


HAVE received, fir, your excellent 
I differtation on the utility of eleétric 
conductors, which you have had the 
goounets to fend me: and I have read it 
with much pleafure. I beg leave to ree 
turn you my fincere thanks for it. 

I found, on my return to this country, 
that the number of conduétors was 
much increafed ; the utility of them 
having been demonftrated by feveral ex- 
periments, which thewed their efficacy in 
preferving buildings trom lightning. 
Among other examples, my own houfe 
one day received a feve e thock from 
lightning: the neighbours perceived it, 
and immediately hattened to give affift- 
ance, in cafe it fhould be on fire: but it 
fultained no damage. They only found 
the family much frightened by the vio- 
lence of the explofion. 

Lait year, when I was making fome 
addition to the building, it was neceffary 
to take down the conduétor : I found, 
upon examination, that its Copper point, 
which was nine inches im length, and g- 
bout one-third of an inch in diameter, 
in the thickeft part, had been almoft en- 
tircly melted, and very little of it re- 
mained fixed to the iron rod. This im- 
venticn, therefore, has been of fome uti- 
lity to the inventor ; and to this advan- 
tage 1s added, the pleafure of having 
been ufeful to others. 

Mr. Rittenhou.e, our aftronomer, 
has informed me, that having obferved, 
with his excellent telefcope, {everal con- 
ductors, which were within his view, he 
perceived that the points of a certain 
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number of them had been in like manner 
melted. There is no initance, where a 
houfe furmfhed with a complete con- 
duétor, has fuffered any confiderable 
damage : and even thofe which had 
none, have been very little injured, fince 
conduétors have become common in the 
city. B. FRANKLIN, 
Philadelphia, O&. 14, 1787. 
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Letter from dr. Franklin, on the death of 
his brother, mr. John Franklin, to 
mifs Huovard, 

CONDOLE with you: we have 

Jloit a mot Geev aad valuable reia- 

tion; bul it isthe wili of God and na- 
ture, that chef mortal bodies be laid 
atide, whca the ioul is to enter into real 
jite. This is .athe: au emo>rio ftate—a 
preparauon for iiving : aman is not com- 
pletely born, untu he be dew. Why 
then ihould we grieve that a new chid 
is born among the immortal—a nw 
member added to their happy fuciety ? 
We are ipirits. That bodies fnoula be 
lent us, while they can afford us plea- 
fure—affiit us in acquiring knowledge 
or doing good to our teliow creatures, 
is a kind and benevolent a& of God. 
When they become unfit for thefe pur- 
pofes—and afford us pain inftead of 
pleafure—inftead of an aid, become an 
incumbrance—and anfwer none of the 
intentions for which they were given, 
it is equally kind and benevolent, that 
a way is provided by which we may get 
rid of them. Death is that way. We 
ourfelves in fome cuales, prudently 
choote a partial death. A mangled pain- 
ful limb, which cannot be reftorcd, we 
willingly cut off. He, who plucks out 
a tooth, parts with it freely, fince the 
pain goes with it: and he, who quits 
the whole body, parts at once with all 
the pains, and poffibilities of pains and 
difeates, it was liable to, or capable of 
making him fuffer. 

Our triend and we were invited abroad 
ona party of pleafure, which 1s to latt 
forever. His chair was firft realy : and 
he is gone before us. We could not all 
conveniently ftart together: and why 
fhould you and I be grieved at this, 
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fince we are foon to follow, and know 
where to find him ? 


Adieu, B. FRANKLIN, 
O-] P| -o- 


A petition to thofe who have the fuper- 
imtendency of education, Ajcribed te 
dr. Frankwun. 


Addreis myfelf to all the friends of 

youth, and conjure thein to divect 
their compaMionite regards to my un- 
happy fate, in order to remove the pre- 
judices of which I am the victim. There 
are twin filters of us: and the two eyes 
of man do not more refembie, nor are 
capable of being upon better terms with 
each other, than my filler and myfelf, 
were it not for the partiality of our pa- 
rents, who make the moft injurious 
diftinétions between us. From my in- 
fancy, I have been led to confider my 
filter as a being of a more elevated rank. 
I was fuffered to grow up without the 
leaft inftruction, while nothing was !par- 
ed in her education, She had matters to 
teach her writing, drawing, mutic, and 
other accompi:fhinents: but if by chance 
1 touched a pencil, a pen, or a neecie, 
I was bitt rly reproved : and more than 
once I have been beaten for being 2uk- 
ward, and wanting a graceful minner. 
It is true, that my fitter affociated me 
with her upon fome occafions : but fhe 
always made a point of taking the lead, 
calling upon me only from necefiicy, 
or to figure by her fide. 

But conceive not, firs, that my com- 
plaints are inftigated merely by varity : 
no, my uneafineis is occafionei by an 
object much more ferious. Itis the proce 
tice in our family, that the whole bui- 
nels of providing tor its fubfiitence tolls 
upon my filter and mytelf. If any in- 
di{pofition thould atta_k my fitter—and 
I] mention it in confidence upon this oc- 
cafion, that the is fubiect to the gout, 
the rheumatifm, and cramp, without 
making any mention of other accidents, 
—what would be the tate of our poor ta- 
mily ? Muft not the regret of our pa- 
ren s be exceffive, at having placed fo 
great a difference between hiters, who 
are fo pertectly equal? Alas, we muft 
perith from diitre!s, for it would not be 
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in my power even to ferawl a fuppliant 
petition for relief, having been obliged 
to employ the hand of another in tranf- 
cribing the requeft which I have now 
the honour to prefer to you. 
Condetfcend, firs, to make my parents 
fenfible of the injuftice of an exclufive 
tendernefs, and of the neceffity of dif- 
tributing their care and affection among 
ail their children equally. 
lam, with a profound refpect, 
SIRS, 
Your obedient fervant, 
Tue Lert Hanp. 
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Short account of dr. Franklin's laf illnefs : 
by bis attending phyfcian. 


HE ftone, with which he had been 
I afflicted for feveral years, had for 
the laft twelve months, confined him 
chiefly to his bed : and during the ex- 
tremely-painful paroxyfms, he was o- 
bliged to take large dofes of laudanum 
to mitigate his tortures. Still, in the in- 
tervals of pain, he not only amufed him- 
feif with reading and converfing chear- 
fully with his family and a few friends, 
who vifited him, but was often employ- 
ed in doing bufinefs of a public as well 
as private nature, with various per- 
fons, who waited on him for that pur- 
pofe ; and in every inftance dilplayed, 
not only the readinefs and difpofition to 
do good, which were the diftinguifhing 
charafteriflic of his life, but the fullett 
and cleareft poffeffion of his uncommon 
mental abiliues ; he not unfrequently 
indulged himlelf in thofe jeux d’efprit 
and entertaming anecdotes, which were 
the delight of all who heard him. 
About fixteen days before his death, 
he was feized with a feverifh indifpofi- 
tion, without any particular fymptoms 
attending it, tl the third or fourth day, 
when he complained of a pain in his 
loft breaft, which increafed til it be- 
came cxiremely acute, attended with a 
eough and laborious breathing. During 
this ttate, when the ieverity of his pains 
drew forth a groan of complaint, he 


would obfery 


+, that he was atraid he 
diinot bear them ashe ought , acknow- 


lged his grateful fenie of the many 


bleffings he had received from that Su- 
preme Being, who had raiied him, trom 
{mali andlow beginnings, to fuch high 
rank and confideration among men : 
and made no doubt, his pretent afflic- 
tions were kindly intended to wean him 
froma worid, in which he was no longer 
fit to act the part afligned him. In this 
frame of body and mind he continued 
till five days before his death, when his 
pain and difficulty of breathing entirely 
left him : and his family were flattering 
themfelves with the hopes of his recove- 
ry, when an impofthumation, which had 
formed itfelf in his lungs, fuddenly 
burft, and difcharged a great quantity of 
matter, which he continued to throw up, 
while he had tufficient ftrength to doit, 
but, as that failed, the organs of refpi- 
ration became gradually opprefled—a 
calm lethargic ftate fucceeded—and on 
the 17th inftant, about eleven o'clock at 
night, he quietly expired, clofing a long 
and ufetul life of eighty-four years and 
three months. 

It may not be amifs to add to the 
above account, that dr. Franklin, in the 
year 1735, had had a fevere pleurily, 
which terminated in an abicefs of the 
left lobe of his lungs: and he was then 
almoft {uffocated with the quantity and 
fuddennefs of the difcharge. A tecond 
attack of a fimilar nature had happened 
fome years after this, from which he 
foon recovered, and did not appear to 
fuffer any inconvenience in his reipira- 
tion from thefe difeafes. 


Philadelphia, April 21, 1799. 
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Remarks on the difeajes of the teeth. By 
mr. James Cardetie, dentif. 


, I SHE caufes of the various difeafes 

to wihuch the teeth are incident, 
are numerous, both internal and exter- 
nal. Their contormation may be inju- 
red, in the earleit antancy. Fathers, 
mothers, and even nuries may commu- 
nicate to chiidren icrophulous, icuroutic, 
or venereal taints: to fay nothing of 


} 


fuch diieaies as the {mall and chicken 


pox, the malignant humgurs of which 


may operate on the teeth, and produce a 
bad tormation of them. 
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The air we breathe, efpecially if it be 
warm and moift, coarie, impure, or 
charged with noxious humours—water 
ot a bad quality, great viciffitudes from 
heat to cold, an acrimomous faliva, 
impregnated with corrofive falts, the 
portion of aliment which remains in the 
interftices of the teeth, the different 
drugs which are uled to whiten (often 
containing acid and corrofive particles, 
&c.) contribute mm 
render them carious 


a gieat meature, to 

and it is to fuch 
caries they moftly owe their deitruction. 
Though covered with an enamel of a 
very hard texture, which in tome mea- 
fure protects them, yet the above-men- 
tioned circumftances caufe them to be 
penetrated, corroded, and diflolwed, it 
the hand of a fkilful dent do not im- 
mediately ftop their progrefs. Some- 
times the caries in the enamel penetrates 
to the membrane, which lines the imter- 
nal part of the tooth, and lays bare the 
nervous fibres which are there diftr- 
buted : thefe being expofed to the ac- 
tion of the air, of the aliment, and o- 
ther external bodies, infupportable pains 
are produced, and we are obliged to 
make a facrifice of th 
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and produce fuch an offenfive fmeil, as 
makes our approach difig i to all 
around us. 


and loofe: the Kunis fey 


and leave us no other han to be 
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mate talents. From hearing many con- 
verfe on this fu'yje&, we might be in- 
duced to fuppole, that to permit the fteel 
to approach tie teeth would be a certain 
facrifice of them ; that to hive then A.l- 
ed up or filed, is to accelerate their 
ruin; that tohave ‘hem cleaned with on 
inftrument, is to «eitroy their enanei, 
and diminish their foudicy : but thee 
are grofs errors, originating in preju- 
dice or ignorance, ani amply retuced by 
expe rience. 

I do not pretend to fay, that to pre- 
ferve and keep the teeth in good order, 
it 1s abfcluteiy neceffary alwys to ap- 
ply to adentiit ; this is a uaily care, 
which every perfon is capable of taking 
upon huntelf, and to pe form which a 
quill tooth-pick, a tooth-bruth, water, 
and fometimes a proper dentifrice may 
be fufficient: if the mouth were thus 
daily . xamined, it would be eafy to dif- 
cover, i their origin, the difeafes which 
attack the teeth: and there would be no 
occailon to wait, till warned by pain, 
that we mu(t have recourfe to remedies, 
almott always infufficient when we have 
delayed the ufe of them too long. 

But, if the afliftance of the dentift be 
not always wanted, there arean hundred 
cafes in which his care is abfolutely ne- 
cefiary—when the teeth begin to make 
their appearance, or to fhed—when they 
are carious or decayed—when they are 
covered with tartar—when they become 
troublefome, by irreguiarity or loofe- 
nefs—when they are hollow, &c. &.— 
in all thetfe different cafes, who but a 
fkilful dentiitt—a mafter of his art— 
will be able to give the neceffary and 
fuitable ailitance ? 

Oe SP DD SH -O~ 
Account of the ugly club, held in Charlef- 
ton, and their ujual mode o& procur- 
ing new members. 

Y a ftencing law, their club room 
B mutt always be in the ughielt roule 
in ‘he whole town, ond in the moft in- 
different room in that houfe. The only 
furniture allowed in this room, is a 
number of c iairs, contrived with the 
worft tafte imagmable— round table 
made by a back-wood{man—and a Dutch 
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looking glafs, full of veins ; one look 
tato which would convince even a hand. 
fome man that he is a perfect fright. 
This glais is frequently fent to fuch 
qualified gentlemen, as are ruther re- 
fractory, that they may no longer bein 
doubt of their quaiifications. When an 
ili-tavoured genticman armves, with a 
view of tettlince nimieif, or making any 
permanent refiicice in tie city, he is at 
firft vaited upon, im acivi and familiar 
manner, by {ome ot the men bers of the 
club, ond informed that they would be 
gla. of his company on the next even~ 
ing of theu meeting. 

The gentleman, immediately upon 
this, commonly tha-ks the member for 
the attention of the club, to one fo un- 
worthy as himielf, and promifes to con- 
fider on the ina ter, and wait upon them 
in a very thort tune. 

Several days now elapfe, and the 
ftrange gentleman thinks no more of the 
club ; having, fince his being waited upe 
on, repeatedly looked into kis glafs, and 
wondered what, in the name of fenfe, 
the club could have {een in his face, that 
fhould entitle him to fo confiderable a 
fhare of their regard. 

He is, foon after, waited upon a fe- 
cond time, by one of the moft refpecta- 
ble members of the whole body, withs 
note from the prefident, requefting him 
not to be diffident of his abilities, and 
earneftly defiring, ‘* that he would not 
fail to attend the club the very next 
evening ;” aiding, ** that they fhall 
think themfelves highly honoured by 
the prefence of one who has already 
attracted the notice of the whole focie- 
ty by lus uncommon talents.” 

*¢ Zounds!”" cries he, upon perufing 
the billet, * what do they mean by 
teazing me in this manner ? I am not 
fo ugly neither,” walking to his glafs, 
** s to attraét the notice of the whole 
town almoft at my firit fetting foot up- 
onthe wharf !” 

“ Your nofe is very long,” cries the 
member, who has brought the note. 
** Nofe:,”” anfwers the other, ** are no 
criterion of ugiwnefs. "Tis true, the tip 
endof mine would form an acute angle 
with a bafe linedrawa horizontally from 


. 
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my under lip: but I defy the whole 
club to prove, that acute angles were 
ever reckoned ugly, from the days of 
Euclid down to this moment, except by 
themfelves.”” 

‘* Ah fir,” anfwers the meflenger, 
‘¢ how liberal has nature been in be- 
ftiowing upon you fo elegant a pair of 
lantern jaws! believe me, fir, you will 
be aiafting honour to the club.” 

“¢ My jaws,” fays the ugly man, ina 
pet, “ are fuch as nature made them : 
and Ariftotle has afferted that all her 
works are beautiful.” 

Thus ends the converfation, for the 
prefent. The member now leaves the 
new candidate to his own reflexions; 
and wifhes him to confider further upon 
the matter. 

About a fortnight then paffes, dur- 
ing all which time the ugly man is not 
difturbed by any of the club: and in 
this interval, prefuming they have for- 
gotten him, he commonly re-affumes 
his petit maitre airs, and begins to make 
advances to young ladies of fortune and 
beauty. When the fortnight is expired, 
he receives a letter from fome pretend- 
ed female (it being a trick of the club) 
in the following words ; 

‘* My dear fir, 

sé There is fuch a congeniality be- 
tween your countenance and mine, that 
I cannot help thinking you and I were 
deftined for each other, from the earlieft 
ages of the world, I am at prefent un- 
married, and have a confiderable for- 
tune in pine-barren land, which, with 
mylelf, I with to beftow upon fome de- 
ferving man ; and, from feeing you pats 
feveral times by my window, I know 
of no one better entitled to both than 
yourfelf. I am now almoft two years 
beyond my grand climacteric : and am 
four tect four inches in height; rather 
lefS in circumference ; am a little drop- 
fical ; have loyely red hair and a fair 
complexion: and if the do&or do not 
deceive me, I may hold out 20 years 
longer. My nofe is, hke yours, rather 
than common : but then to 
compen{ate, Lam univertally allowed to 
have charming eyes. They ave indeed 
fomewhat inclined to f{quinting ; but 

Vou. VII. No, V. 
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this, in my idea, is no blemihh. The 
fun himfelt looketh obliquely upon us 
in the winter : and no one thinks the 
worfe of him. Dear fir, I expect you to 
wait pen me to-morrow evening. 

“* Yours tilldeath, &c. MM. M.” 

*¢ Curfe her !"’ cries the ugly gentle- 
man, ‘* what does all this mean ? Was 
ever man tormented in this manner— 
ugly clubs—ugly women—imps and 
devils, all in combination to pei {ecute 
me, and make my life miferable ! I muft 
be ugly, it feems, whether I will or 
not.” 

At this moment the prefident of the 
club, who is the very pink oi uglinels 
itfelt, fteps in and takes him by the 
hand. ** My dear fir,” fays he, ** you 
may as well walk with me to the club 
as not. Nature has defigned you for us, 
and us for you. Weare a {ct of men 
who have refolution enough to daie to 
be ugly : and have long let the world 
know, that we can pafs the evening, 
and eat and drink together with as 
much focial gice and real good humour, 
as the prettieit of them. Look into this 
Dutch glafs, fir, and be convinced 
that we cannot do without you.” 

** God's wili be done,” cries the ug- 
ly gentleman: ¢ fince there fees to be 
nv avoiding it, I will even do as you 
fay |" 

24 D> DD “th 
Premium for the manufatture of cheefe, 
offered by the Burlington fociety for 
the promotion of agriculture and do- 


meftic manutafures. 


V HEREAS it appear 


improvement, in 
our cheefe, 1s ot the great 


s, that every 
nt, lality of 
ortance 
to the agricultural intereft of 


try, and highly deferving the a’ 
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candidate) fhall be given. And the 
fociety farther engage to purchafe the 
fame, at the price of ope fhilling {pecie 
per pound, 
burlington, April 3, (790. 
4 SD > SS 4 
Experiments and obyervations on the ufe 
of platter of Paris, communicated to the 


Burlincton fociety jor the promotion of 


y 
agriculture. 
EXPERIMENT I. 

R. Jonathan Woolfton, of Buck's 

county, Pennfylvamia, prepared 
new fand, in the fall 
of 1787, upon which he fowed white 
wheat. In the beginning of March 1788, 
he fowed 4\b. of clover teed, and three 


34 acres OF go 


buthels of piatter of paris, upon every 


acre of this ground. It produced 16 
bufthels of clean wheat per acre. Soon 
after the harveft, a feries of rainy wea- 
ther came on, which la ed fourteen 
days. Durr: 
as high as the whest thubbie ; 
time fter fuily bloflomed. When ripe, 
he cut and thrafhed it: the produce was 


that ume, the clover grew 


and fome 


twenty-one bufhels of clean feed, which, 
with the wheat, he fold for L140—ihe 
price he had given for the land. Mr. 
Woolton thinks, that the pooreft of the 
land produced more im proportion than 
the richeft ; and that by the ufe of the 
platter, clover may be kept im_ the 
ground three years longer than its uiual 
period. Ona ‘ough {ward, it will be ne- 
ceffary to lay on tour or five bufhels to 
the acre. It meliorates and lightens the 
foil, turning it to adarker colour, fo as 
to be plan lv vilible ; and produces cloe 
ver. He thinks that flrewing it over the 
whole ground, 1s better for Indian corn, 
thon puiti g if on the hills, as, when 
the fine reots, by which the nourifhment 
received, pulh themfelves into a poorer 
they mutt dwindle, for want of 
nat nou flinent which the platter ar. 
rds. M-. Woolton tried afhes in the 
n buthels for one of the 
I stter : the fuccet 

s not think in that proportion it is 


was great: but he 
equal to the platter. The foil was a 


EXPERIMENT IT. 
Longitreth, of Warmintfter 
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townfhip, Buck's county, planted fifty 
acres of Indian corn, on thirty acres of 
which he put platter of Paris, after the 
corn had come up, and before it was 
harrowed ; about one-eighth of a gill to 
a hill. ‘Lhe foil was a light loam ; the 
hills five feet three quarters, by four 
feet, afunder. On the thirty acres, he 
computes there was an increafe of two 
hundred buthels of corn more than the 
land would have produced without the 
platter of Paris, judging from the pro- 
duce of the twenty acres on which no 
plaiter was put. He put twenty fix bufh- 
els of the plafter on the thiuty acres. 
Mr. Longitreth has tried the platter on 
clover and oats, and has found it to 
make a confiderable difference in each. 
Publithed by order of the fociety, 
WILLIAM COXE, jun. tec’ry. 
Bur lingtcn, April 13,1790. 


ok > QR > dD 


Odbjervations on the cultivation of Indias 
cora, communicated to the Lurlington 
agriculiural jociety by mr. Fobu Shep- 
pard, of Greenwich, Cumberland coun- 
ty; New Ferfey. 

¥ AVING heard it fuggefted, that 

“E Indian c eg a eee red 
A naian corn muchnt be lnproved, 

by acareful attention to plant only the 
feed gothered irom thole ttalks which 

produced twoca:s; in the faliof 1786, 

I collected a quantity of fuch ears, fuf- 

ficient for my next crop. In the fpring 

of 1787, I pianted this feed ; and was 
well plealed to find my crop mereafed 
much beyond the quantity I had been 
acenftomed to, even to ten bufhels per 
acre: and by foiiowing the {ame rule in 
faving my feed, my crops have increafed 
to fixty buihels per acre, and I have 
three or four ears upon a ftalk. 
Publithed by orver of the fociety, 
WILLIAM COXE, jun, fec'ry. 


Burlington, Apri 20, 1790. 


Premiums propofed by the Philadelphia 
foctety for promoting agriculture, for 
the jcar 3799. 


OR the bet experiment, made of 2 
> 


courfe of crops, el her large or 
{mall, on not icis than four acres, agree- 


3790] Premiums offered by the Philad. fociety for fromotinz agriculture. 


ably to the Englith mode of farming— 
a piece of plate, of the value of two 
hundred dollars, interibed with the 
name and the occafion: and for the ex- 
periment, made of a courte of crops, 
next In merit—-a piece of plate, likewile 
inferibed, of the value of one hundred 
deilars. Certificates to be produced by 
the 20th of December, 1790. 

Ii. The importance of complete farm 
or fold-yards, for fheltering and foid- 
ing cattle—and of the beft method of 
conduéting the fame, fo as to procure 
the greatelt quantities of compolt, or 
mixed dung and manure, from within 
the farm, induces the fociety to give, 
for the beft defign of fuch a yard, and 
method of managing it, practicable by 
common farmers—a gold medal; and 
for the fecond beft—a filver medal. The 
defign to be prefented to the fociety by 
the 20th of December, 1790. 

III. For the beft method of raifing 
hogs, from the pig, in pens or ‘ties, 
fiom experience—their fometimes run- 
ning in a jot or field not totally exclud- 
ed, if preferred—a gold medal: and 
for the fecond beit—a filver medal. To 
be produced by the zoth of December, 
1790. 

IV. For the beft method of recover- 
ing worn-out fields to a more hearty 
ftate, within the power of common far- 
mers, without dear or far-fetched ma- 
nures—but, by judicious culture, and 
the application of materials common to 
the generality of farmers—founded in 
experience—a gold medal: and for the 
iecond beltt—a filver medal. To be pro- 
duced by the 2oth of December, 1790. 

V. For the beft experiment, foil and 
other circumftances confidered, in trench- 
ploughing, not lefs than ten inches deep, 
and accounts of the effects thereof— 
already made, or to be made, on not 
jets than one acre—a gold medal: and 


r the fecond beit—a filver medal. To 


tc 
be produced by the zoth of December, 


- : ° cr ' 
For the beft information, the 
refult of actual experience, for prevent- 
ing dam ige to crops by miccis—el- 
a 


y* SWanay 


er 


corn chinch-bug or fly—a gold me- 
dal: a filver medal for the fecond beit. 
To be produced by the roth of Janua 
ry, 1790. 

VII. For the beft comparative expe- 
riments on the culture of wheat, by 
fowing it 
way—by driling 
gram, witha machine, equi: fant 
quantities of feed and pro iuce 
tioned io the ground, being 
gold medal: for the fecond | 
ver medal. The account to be 
by the roth of January, 1791. 

VIII. For an account of a vere 
food which may be eafily procure 
preferved, and which beft incyeafes mul 
in cows and ewes, in March and April 
founded on experiment—a_ gold me. 
for the fecond bett—a filver medal. 
be produced by the 
1791. 

IX. For the greateit quanuty 
ground, not lefs than one ; 
tenced, producing locutt trees, gre 
In 1790, from teed fown 
sth, 1785—the trees to be 
ufed for pots and 
fewer than 15300 
dal: for the fi 
To be claim 1 1n 

X. The foc 
important advant 
trom the 
of hories, in hut! 
nces—and ben 
ing their imtrod 
—pertuaded 
value of oxen 
depend on the qualities 
and dams—and that by a ca 
tion to the fubteét, an ImMpror 

ay be obt tined—they pri 

dal tor the belt {far ’ 
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as their fizes, ftrength, facility in fat- 
tening, quantity of milk, Xc. 

XI. It is a generally received opini- 
on, that horfes in a team travel much 
faiter than oxen: yet fome European 
wiiters on hufbandry mention many in- 
ftances, in which it appeared, not only 
that oxen would plough as much ground 
as an equal number of horfes, but alfo 
travel as faft with a loaded carriage ; 
particularly when, inftead of yokes and 
bows, they were geared in horfe-har- 
nefs, with fuch variations as were ne- 
ceflary to adapt it to their different 
fhape. To afcertain the powers of oxen 
in thefe particulars, and the expenie of 
maimtaining them, the foctety deem mat- 
ters of very great moment: and are 
therefore induced to offer a gold medal 
for the beft fet of experiments, under- 
taken with that view ; and for the next 
beit, a filrer medal. In relating thefe 
experiments, it will be proper to defcribe 
the age and fize of the oxen, their plight, 
the kinds and quantities of their food 
—the occafions, manner, and expenfe 
of fhoeing them—in travelling, the kinds 
of carriages ufed, and weight of their 
loads, and feafons of the year, and the 
lengih and quality of the roads—and, 
in ploughing, the jize and fafhion of the 
plough, the quality of the foil, the depth 
of the furrows, and the quantities plough- 
ed—and, in every operation, the time 
expended, and number and forts of 
hands employed in performing it—with 
any other circumftances which may 
more fuily elucidate the fubject. Thefe 
experiments will enable the effayilt to 
determine what will be the beft form 
and conftruétion of yokes and bows, 
and what of ox-harnefs, to enable oxen, 
with the beft carriage of their bodies and 
heads, the moft eafe, and quickett ftep, to 
dcaw the heavielt loads—a defcription of 
each of which fort of gears, explained on 
mechanical principles, muft be tubjoined 
to the account of experiments. To be pro- 
duced by the 1ft day of January, 1791. 

XII. For the beft method, within 
the power of common farmers, of re- 
covering old gullied fields to a hearty 
{tate, and fuch uniformity, or evennels 
e. fuifuce, as will again render them 





fit for tillage—or, where the gullics are 
fo deep and numerous as to render tuch 
recovery impracticable, tor the beit me- 
thod of improving them, by planting 
trees, or otherwife, to as to yield the 
improver a reaionable profit for his ex- 
penfes therein, founded on experiment— 
a gold medal: and for the next beftt—a 
filver medal. To be produced by the firft 
of January, 1791. 

XIH. For the greateft quantity, not 
lefs than five hundred pounds weight, 
of cheefe, made ow one farm in any of 
thefe ftates, equal in richnets and fla- 
vour, to the Gioucefterfhire cheeic, hi- 
therto ufually imported from Engiand, 
and which fhall be produced to the fo- 
ciety by the 1ftday of January 1791— 
a gold medal : and for the next greateft 
quantity, not lefs than two hundred and 
fifty pounds weight, of like quality—a 
filver medal. 

XIV. For the beft method, deduced 
from experience, of raifing the Ameri- 
can white-thorn trom the feed, for hedg- 
es, and the greateft number of plants 
raifed in a {pace not lefs than half an 
acre—a gold medal : for the fecond beft 
—a filver medal. To be produced by 
the firft of December, 1790. 

XV. The fociety, belicving that the 
culture of hemp on fome of the low 
rich lands in the neighbourhood of this 
city, may be attempted with advantage, 
do hereby offer a gold meJal for the 
greateft quantity of hemp raifed within 
ten miles of the city of Philadelphia 
—the quantity not to be lefs than three 
ton: for the fecond greatett quantity— 
a filver medal. The claim to be made 
by the firft of December, 1791. 

*.* It will be left to the choice of 
thofe fuccefsful candidates for prizes, 
who may be entitled to the plate or gold 
medals, to receive the fame either in 
plate or medals, or the equivalent there- 
of in money. 

The claim of every candidate for a 
premium, % to be accompanied with, 
and fupported by, certificates ot ref{pec- 
table perfons, of competent knowledge 
of the fubjeét. And it is required, that 
the matters, for which premiums are 
offered, be delivered in without names, 
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or any intimation to whom they be- 
long; that each particuiar thing be 
marked in what manner the claimant 
thinks fit—fuch claimant fending with 
it a paper fealed up, having on the out- 
fide a correfponding mark, and on the 
infide the claumant’s name and addrets. 

Refpeéting experiments on the pro- 
duéts of land, circumftances of the pre- 
vious and fubtequent ftate of the ground, 
particular culture given, general ftate 
of the weather, &c. will be proper to 
be in the account exhibited. Indeed, in 
all experiments and reports of faéte, at 
will be well to parucularife the circum- 
ftances attending them. It is recom- 
mended, that reafoning be not mixed 
with the faéts : after ftating the lat- 
ter, the former may be added, and wall 
be acceptable. 

Although the fociety referve to them- 
felves the power of giving, in every 
cafe, either one or the other of the prizes, 
(or premiums) as the performance fhall 
he adjudged to deferve—or of withhold- 
ing both, if there be no merit—yet the 
candidates may be affured, that the fo- 
ciety will always judge liberally of their 
feveral claims. 

Publithed by order of the fociety, 

S. P. GriFFITTS, fee. 

Philadelphia, March 9th, 1790. 


6b SS "4> 


Procefs of preparing feed wheat, com- 
municated by mr. Cartier, to the di- 
reGors of the Quebec branch, Dec. 21, 
1789. 

ET the wheat, intended for feed, 

be thrice thoroughly wafhed : and 

let the water drain from it after the third 
wathing. Then fteep it eighteen hours 
in brine ftrong enough to float an egg, 
and fpread it on the floor, to let the 
brine run off: but whilit the wheat is 
yet moitt, let quick lime be equaily fift- 

ed over it—ftirring it very well with a 

fhovel ; and continue fifting on more 

lime, until the wheat be equally dufted 
with it, in the proportion of halt a gal- 
lon for every buthel of wheat. By ttir- 
ring it well with a fhovel, the wheat 
will foon be dry and fit for fowing. 
Some exceedingly {mutty wheat, or 


Procefs of preparing feed wheat. 


what the inhabitants call bled charhonné, 
was prepared by mr. Cartier in the man- 
ner above direéted, and immediately 
fown: the fample, fent to the directors 
of this branch, as the produce of that 
very {muity wheat,was good, cican,well- 
filled grain. 

By order of the dircStors, 

HuGH Finuay, fec. 
> as =< --«-- 

Short account of the chara&er of the rev. 
Matthew Wifon, D. D. who died 
March 41, 1792, in Lewes, Dela- 
ware, aged 61. 

PQHE reverend do&ter Wilfon was 
ia anative of Cheiter county, ia 

the ftate of Penniylvania. His educa. 

tion was directed by dr. Francis Alh- 
fon, one of the firit, both in time and 
eftimation, who introduced and p2tro- 
nized learning in the American world. 
With this great man, dector Willon’s 
advancement, both in the languages 
and the f{ctences, marked an extentive 
genius and a ftudious mind. It juitif- 
ed the moit flattering expectations of 
his friends, and cauied him to be 
reipected and diftinguifhed, even when 
he had pertons to riv.l-hini in claims of 
literary advancement and hononrs, who 
have been long eitimated as philofo- 
phers of the molt ceieorated name in 

America. 

His own inclination, in concurrence 
with the advice of his friends, gave his 
the 
in this he 


fludies a particular direction to 
proteffion of divinity: and 
was as eminently iuccefsiul, as in 
his claflical and philosophical tiudies. 
The fynod of New-York and Phila- 
delphia, of which he was a 
ber than tiurty 


mMem- 


for more -five years, 


and to which he was always an orna- 
ment and an honour, will bear a ful? 


the vir- 
tues, the abuitics, and the ulefulnefs 


and affectionate atteftation to 


of their deceaied brother.—Accurate i 


his enquiries, profound | 


in his learning 
and yet politely difhdent ot inpreiling 
his own fentiments on others, the li! 

rality of his mind, and the utility of h 
affittance, were peculiarly manitetted in 
that aflembly, in dificult invettigations 


of ecclehattical hiitery aad polemic di 
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vinity. We need no farther teftimony 
of his ufefulnefs and uncommon eftima- 
tion, in important fynodical tranfacti- 
ons, than his being a principal mem- 
ber of the committee appointed to pre- 
pare the ** new conttitution of the pref- 
byterian church 1n the united ftates.” 

But his mind was too large in the 
obje&ts it comprehended, and his bene- 
volence too extenfive in the modes of 
exercife it folicized, to be contented with 
the fervices he could render fociety, in 
the objects embraced by only one pro- 
feffion. He began the ftudy of medi- 
cine, when laborioufly engaged already 
in the active duties of the miniftry. Or- 
dinary abilities are frequently fven tobe 
overcome and deprefled, by the impor- 
tant and extenfive duties of one of thofe 
profeffions ; but his ardent induftry, and 
the comprehenfion of his mind, reduced 
every obitacle, and embraced every ob- 
jet of knowledge. in the practice of 
phyfic he acquired an eminence of re- 
putation in his own county, and elfe- 
where, which gratitude from thofe who 
have been patients under his reltoring 
hand, wili oblige them to remember 
and acknowledge. 

For anumber of years previoufly to 
his death, in addition to all his other 
employments, he engaged in the direc- 
tion and care of an academy. Here his 
communicative and amiable difpofition 
It attracted 
the love, fecured the obedience, and al- 
lured the 


was of infinite advantage. 


attentive application of his 
pupils. In connexion with uncommon 
learnin: 


g, we too often obferve a con- 
{cious felf-importance, and a rigorous 
aufterity, which difcourage and deprefs 
the mid mind of the diffident pupil. 
Nething but the entire reverfe of this 
could adequately reprefent dogtor Wil- 
fon’s character. He was imvariwbly 
mild and affable, courteous and amt- 
ble. 

{nthofe three important employments 
doétor Wilton laboured with a con- 
ftancy and un ardour, unequalled even 
by thofe, who have ambition to excite 
them. His indeed was an ambition of 
the nobleft Kind. Its enlarged embrace 


ssicluded the whole family cf mankind 





—its means were the unwenried efforts 
of aétive benevelence—its obecis the 
happinets of his fellow creaiures. Eve- 
ry day awakened him to the difcharge 
cf fome additional intereitiug duwes. 
He lived and laboured tor the public— 
not tor him‘elf, 

In his friendihips, he was fincere, 
cordial, and conitant. In his domeftic 
connexions, he was yet more amuabie, 
As a hufband, he was endeared by all 
the tender feniibilities, and kind atten- 
tions, which can improve and complete 
matrimonial happinefs. As a tather, 
he was remarked by others, and loved 
by his chikiren, tor toe conitan: and 
engaging cilcharge of all thote paternal 
offices, which are generally fecn to at- 
tract love, and command reipect : and as 
a matter, he was exemplary humane 
and indulgent, coatidering and treating 
thofe in his fervice as equais by nature, 
and only inferiors by tortune. 

2 SD SD «de 


Of the extent and value of the late 
North Carolina ceghon. 


ROM the S:une Mountain by the 
EF line, which ‘ivides No th Carolina 
fromVirginia, to the clear Fork of Cum- 
berland river, Miles. 

The diftance’ is 112 

From the clear fork to the firft 
crofling of Cumberland river, 
above the mouth of Obey ri- 


ver is 105 
Thence to the fecond croffing 
of Cumberland river, 130 


Thence to the Tenefee river, 9! 
Thence to the Miffiffippi river, 60 


The whole diftance 416} 





The general courfe of the Stone 
Mountain, or the Iron Mountain, by 
which «he celed territory is divided 
from North Carolina, is fouth, 59 or 60 
degrees welt. The courfe of the river 
Miffiffippi from lat. 36 degrees, 30 mi- 
nutes, the northern boundary of North 
Carolina, to lat. 35, which is the fouth- 
ern boundary, is generally fouth, 25 de- 
grees weit. It may however be ttated at 


{c uth, 29 legrees weit. 
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The width of the ftate is degree, 
go minutes, or 104 miles. This gives 
24,570,240 acres n arly. The amount of 
lana, eniered in the office of John Arm- 
fireng, unce it was opened in 1783, 
of which jome part is to the eaftward of 
the I: on mountain, is 4,464,195} acres. 
Of the iands granted to ofhcers and pri- 
vates of the North Carolina line, a cor- 
reét return is not come to hand ; but the 
higheti eftimation is 3,000,000 acies. 
Pre-emptions, guards, and commiflio- 
ners rights are eftimated at 500,000 
acres. a he amount granted 1s 7,964,195 
acres. There remain for the unit- 
ed itates above 16,6: 6,045 acres. 

Of this there may be mountaimous or 
barren land 5,000,000 acres, which is 
a great allowance, in ‘o fine and fertile 
acountry. There will remain fit for 
cultivation and fale, at leaft 11,606,045 
acres, 

This land, or fo much of the fame 
as is, or fhall be ceded by the Indians, 
may be immediately fold at half a dol- 
lar the acre, in n.sional fecuriues. It 
is worth that {um in ipecie. 

-0>- = => => 
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By the rev. Fofeph Lathrop. 
_—— Labor omnia vincit 
Improbus, et durts urgens in rebus egeftas. 

A OST of the evils, which are 
Me matters of complaint at the pre- 
fent day, are fuch as are in our own 
power to remedy. If we would be as 
Virtuous as a people may be, we fhould 
be ashappy as a people need be. Vir- 
tue would remove many of our griev- 
ances, and enable us to bear the reit. 
It will be replied, § virtue generally pre- 
vailing, might do great things: but this 
is not to be expected.” Will you then 
look for happineis in fome other way ? 
You cannot fucceed, unlefs the courfe 
of nature, and the plan of the fupremie 
government, fhould be reverfed. © But, 
will it avail for me fingly to be virtuous, 
when I cannot expect the cenerality will 
be fo >? Makethe experiment: perhaps 
ethers will be as wife as you : yourcx- 


ainpic may poflibly have tome jutiuen 


at leaft, you may relieve your own mind, 
and lighten your own burdens. If ge- 
neral virtue help fociety, private virtue 
will help the individual: and is there not 
another world, where your virtue wiil 
turn to your account, though it fhould 
do you but little good here ? ¢ but what 
are the vir.ues of ummediste ule to foci- 
eiy, and of chief importance at the pre- 
fent day ?? Induftry ts undoubtedly one. 
This is a country, which affords ali the 
means notonly of fubfiftence, but of 
wealth. But means muft be applied, or 
the end is not attamed. Greater induf- 
try may be neceflary here, than in fome 
other climes: but this 1s no unhappi-« 
icls. A people, that grow rich fuddenly, 
and without much labour, toon become 
luxurious and effeminate. They pre- 
fently fink again into poverty: or their 
wealth is confined to a few. They lole 
their ftrength, and vigour, and the {pi- 
rit of liberty ; and fall an ealy prey to 
the firit powerful mvader, or ambitious 
ufurper. A habit of indufivy is firlt ac- 
quired by neceflity : and, once acquired, 
it may continue for a while, after the 
neceflity abates, unlefs circumftances 
alier too fuddenly. It ftrengthens the 
body, braces the mind, and aids other 
virtues. It gives patience in adverfity, 
courage in danger, and perfeverance in 
dificulty. No people ever maintained 
their liberty long, after they ceafed to 
be induftrious, and became diffolute and 
Juxurious. Agriculture ought to be one 
main object of indultry, in fuch a coun- 
try, and at fuch atime, as this. Our 
lands aré our chief fource of wealth : 
but lands uncultivated, are like gold 
ficeping in the mines. It is culture on- 
ly that makes them ufeful. Too great 
attention to commerce will foon intro- 
duce idlenefS and luxury: and though 
itmay enrich a few partic - 
it will impoverith the country 
Our hufbaadry ought to be direSed 
into fucha channel, that, af 7 lying 
our own neceflary confumpti mn, the 
furplus may bring us not merely Juxu- 
ries, but fuch foreign articles as will be 
really ufeful, and a fufficies 
id, for a medium. 
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butter, and cheef, are commodities that 
may be turned to much better advan- 
tage, than thoie cargoes of horfes and 
lumber, which are thipped for the Weft 
Indies, only to bring in upon us a flood 
of ardent fpuits, to drown our vitals 
and our morals. 

To agriculture we mf join the ne- 
eeffary arts of life, and the more uieful, 
and important branches ef manufacture. 
We may purchafe many articles cheap- 
er than we can manutacture them : but 
if we purchate them, they muft be paid 
for : if we make them, they are our 
own. Manufactures will promote in- 
duftry : and induftry contributes to 
health, virtue, riches and population. If 
we purchafe our clothing, one half of 
our women mutt be idle, or only trif- 
ling: how, then, will thoie young wo- 
men, who depend on their labour, pro- 
cure the next {uit, when they have worn 
out the prefent? If we manutaéture, 
our men will be em ployed in procuring 
and preparing the materials !_ and our 
women will not he under a neceflity of 
fpending five afternoons in a week in 
giving and receiving vilits, and chatting 
round the tea-table. What they do, is 
fo much added to the wealth of the 
country. When induftry becomes re- 
putable ameng ladies in higher life, it 
will of courte take place among all 
ranks. And the rofy check, the ruby 
lip, and the fparkling eye, will then be 
deemed more beautiful, than the pale, 
fickly countenance. Vivacity, ftrength, 
and 2étivity will net then be thought 
too indelicate, coarfe, and mafculine tor 
a fine ledy: nor will offeéted timidity, 
artificial faintings, and laboured fhrieks 
and flartings be iuppoted to have charms, 
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Anecdote. 


‘HE late honeurable judge Sewell 
went into a hatter’s fhop, one 


day, in order to procure a pair of fe- 
cond-hand brufhes, for the purpofe of 
cleaning his fhoes, Tine matter of the 
fhop prefented him with a couple which 
had become unfit for his own ule, 
‘© Whats your price ?*” fays the judge : 


st they will aniwer your puipoie,” 


! 
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repliesthe other, ‘* you may have them 
and welcome.” The judge hearing this, 
laid them down on the plank, and with 
a graceful bow, directly went out at 
the door. At which, the mechanic faid 
to him. “ Pray, fir, your honour has 
forgotten the principal defign of your 
vifit.”’ « By no means,” replies the judge, 
** if you pleafe to fet your price, I ftand 
ready to purchafe. But ever fince it has 
fallen to my lot to occupy a feat on the 
bench, I have ftudioufly avoided receiv. 
ing a fingle copper, by way of dona- 
tion, left in fome future period of my 
life, it might have fome kind of influe 
ence in determining my judgment.” 


--- SS ]-0- 
Bon mot. 


N American loyalift, who had 

been afked to purchafe a ticket 

tor general Burgoyne’s benefit, at one of 
the theatres in London—replied—* I 
have paid enough for his /avard in Ame- 
rica—and am determined to give no- 


thing for his pew in England.” 
6 a SS SS «*4 
Bon met. 


FEW days fince, a gentleman on 
hearing that the general aflembly 

ot Khode-Ifland had appointed a day 
of thankigiving, obferved that he 
could not cenceive what they had to be 
thankful for. Another gentleman pre- 
fent replied, ** they have reaion to be 


thankful that they are ail out of bell.” 
> aS PS 
Anecdote. 


HE late dr. Magrath being cal- 

led upon to vilit a fick man, aik- 
ed him, as he entered the room, how fg 
did? ‘* O doétor,” replied the man, in 
a plaintive tone, “1 am dead.” The 
dogtor immediately left the room, and 
reported in the neighbourhood, that the 
man wasdead, The rcport was at firft 
believed and circulated: but as foon as 
the miitake was difcovered, the door 
was afked, “¢ why he had propagated a 
falle report??? He replied, that ** he 
did it upon the beff authority : for he had 


it trom (he man’s own mouth,” 





